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INTRODUCTION. 



It certainly would be a work of superero- 
gation to explain to any American, who may 
, cast his eye over the following pages, the 
motives which have led to the preparation of 
such a volume. The memory of the exalted 
character and of the extraordinary services of 
Lafayette is yet too recent in the minds of 
our countrymen, and his name too dear to 
their hearts, to leave room for an apology in 
behalf of a work intended to do justice to the 
one, and to aid in the commemoration of the 
other. 

It is worthy of remark, that this is the only 
memoir of the last surviving Major-General 
of our Revolutionary army, which has been 
brought down to the termination of his life. 
It will be seen also, that it includes such an 
account of the great Revolution of the Three 
Days, as might well be considered essential 
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to the completeness of a history of one who 
acted a principal part in that memorable affair. 
In the Appendix will be found a collation of ' 
anecdotes of singular interest, recently from 
the pen of the distinguished Professor Cloquet, 
of Paris, family surgeon of Lafayette. 

Our obligations should be gratefully ac- 
knowledged particularly to the able article in 
the North American Review, on Lafayette, 
ascribed to the pen of Professor Ticknor ; 
and also to the eloquent Eulogy delivered in 
Fanueil Hall by the Hon. Edward Everett. 
The Portrait prefixed to the volume is a copy 
of the work of an eminent French engraver ; 
and for the facsimile we are indebted to Mr. 
Alfred Willard, of this city. 
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LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 



CHAPTER I. 

PARSNTAGE AHD BIRTH OF LAFATETTE— HIS EDUCA- 
TION—MODE OF HIS BECOMING INTERESTED IN THE 
AMERICAN CAUSE^-HISTORT OF HIS CAREER IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

The family of General Lafayette has long 
been distinguished in the history of France. 
As early as 1422, the Marshal de Lafayette, 
one of the most distinguished military men of 
his time, defeated and killed the Duke of 
Clarence at Beauge, and thus saved his coun- 
try from falling entirely into the power of 
Henry Fifth, of England. Another of his 
ancestors, though not in the direct line, 
Madame de Lafayette, the intimate friend 
and correspondent of Madame de Sevigne, 
and one of the most brilliant ornaments of the 
court of Louis Fourteenth, was the first per- 

1 
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son who ever wrote a romance, relying for its 
success on domestic character, and thus be- 
came the founder of the most popular depart- 
ment in modern literature. His uncle fell in 
the Italian wars, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. His father fell in the battle of Minden, 
and therefore survived the birth of his son 
only two years. These, with many more 
memorials of his family, scattered through the 
different portions of French history for nearly 
five centuries, are titles to distinction, which 
it is particularly pleasant to recollect when 
they fall, as in this instance, on one so singu- 
larly fitted to receive and increase them. 

Gilbert Mottie Marquis de Lafayette, 
the subject of thid Memoir, was born in Au- 
vergne, in the south of France, about four hun- 
dred miles from Paris, on the 6th of September, 
1757. Having the misfortune to lose his mother, 
not long subsequent to his father's decease, 
he was at an early age an orphan — the heir 
of a vast property — and exposed, of necessity, 
even while at home, to numerous temptations 
incident to youth, rank, and fortune. Still 
greater temptations however, awaited him, for 
at the age of seven years, he was sent to the 
college of Duplessis at Paris, where he received 
that classical education, of which, when re- 
cently at Harvard University, (Cambridge,) 
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be twice gave remarkable proof in uncom- 
monly happy quotatiohs from Cicero, suited to 
circumstances that could not have been fore- 
seen. Somewhat later, he was sent to Ver- 
sailles, where the court constantly resided ; 
and there his education was still further con- 
tinued : we apprehend that the common state- 
ment of his having been about this time made 
a page of the queen, is not well founded, 
though, in common with most of the young 
noblemen, he was appointed an officer in the 
army. When only between sixteen and sev- 
enteen, he was married to the daughter of the 
Duke d'Ayen, son of the Duke de Noailles, 
and grandson to the great and good Chancel- 
lor d'Aguesseau. The fortune of this lady, 
who was one of the most amiable and affec- 
tionate of wives, added to his own patrimonial 
estate, increased his income to about 40,000 
dollars annually ; and thus his condition in 
life seemed to be assured to him among the 
most splendid and powerful in the kingdom. 
His fortune, which had been accumulating 
during a long minority, was vast? his rank 
was with the first in Europe ; his connexions 
brought him the support of the chief persons in 
France; and his individual character, the 
warm, open, and sincere manners, which dis- 
tinguished him ever afterwards, and gave him 
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such singular control over the minds of men, 
made him powerful in the confidence of soci- 
ety wherever he went. It seemed, indeed, as 
if life had nothing further to offer him, than 
he could surely obtain by walking in the plain 
path which lay so bright before him. 

It was at this period, however, that his 
thoughts were first turned towards the thirteen 
American colonies, then in the darkest and 
most doubtful passage of their struggle for 
independence. It is related that, in the sum- 
mer of 1776, and just after our Declaration of 
Independence, he was stationed at Metz, a 
garrisoned town on the road from Paris to the 
German frontier, with the regiment to which 
he was attached, as a captain of dragoons — 
not then nineteen years of age. The Duke of 
Gloucester, the brother of the King of Eng" 
land, happened to be on a visit to Metz, and a 
dinner was given to him by the commandant 
of the garrison. Lafayette was invited, with 
other officers, to the entertainment. De- 
spatches had just been received by the Duke 
from England, relating to American affairs, 
the resistance of the colonists, and the strong 
measures adc^ted by the ministers to crush 
the .rebellion. Among the details stated by 
the Duke of Gloucester was the extraordinary 
fact, that these remc^, scattered, and unpro- 
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"^cted settlers of the wilderness had solemnly 
declared themselves an Independent People. 
That word, it has been well said, in the elo- 
quent Eulogy on the character of Lafayette, 
pronounced before the citizens of Boston, 
September 6th, 1834 — a performance to 
which we must be frequently indebted in 
the course of this Memoir — decided this 
enthusiastic listener. He made himself ac- 
quainted with our agents at Paris, and 
learned from them the state of our affairs. 
Nothing could be less tempting to him, it must 
be allowed, whether he sought military repu- 
tation or military instruction, for our army, at 
that moment retreating through New Jersey, 
and leaving its traces in blood from the naked 
and torn feet of the soldiery as it hastened on- 
ward, was in a state too humble to ofifer either. 
Our credit, too, in Europe was entirely gone, 
80 that the Commissioners (as they were called, 
without having any commission), to whom La- 
fayette persisted in offering his services, were 
obliged, at last, to acknowledge that they 
coum not even give him decent means for his 
conveyance. " Then," said he, " I shall pur- 
chase and fit out a vessel for myself" He did 
so. The vessel was prepared at Bordeaux, 
and sent round to one of the nearest ports 
in Spain, that it might be beyond the reach 
of the French government. He commn- 
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nicated his designs in confidence to two of 
his young military friends, Count Segur and 
Viscount de Noailles, but these gentlemen 
were unable to obtain the consent of their 
families to the enterprise, and unwilling to 
embark without it. — ^They however faithfully 
kept the secret of the ardent hero, and per- 
mitted him to pursue his purpose unmolested. 
He next opened his heart to the Count de 
Broglie, a marshal in the French army. To 
that experienced warrior, the project seemed 
rash and quixotic. Lafayette begged him at 
least not to betray him, — as he was resolved 
to go. This the Count promised, adding, 
however, " I saw your uncle fall in Italy, and 
I witnessed your father's death, at the battle 
of Minden ; and I will not be accessary to the 
ruin of the only remaining branch of the 
family." He then used all his pc^er of argu- 
ment to dissuade Lafayette from the enterprise, 
but in vain. Finding his determination unal- 
terable, he made him ac^fuainted with the 
brave Baron de Kalb, then about to dmt^ark 
for America. The Baron introduced^ l^lf to 
our Commissioner, Silas Deane, and/ although 
that gentleman did not very ardently encour- 
age him, an arrangement was at length con- 
cluded, by virtue of which Deane undertook 
to provide a vessel for the conveyance of the 
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young patriot and his stores. This scheme 
was broken up by the arrival of the news of our 
disastrous campaign of 1776; and Lafayette 
was now told that not so much as a vessel could 
be &rnbhed him — ^the credit of our coun- 
try was too poor even for th^t humble purpose. 
" Well, then," exclaimed the gallant youth, " I 
will provide my own " ; and it is a literal fact, 
as it has been elegantly stated, that ^' when 
America was too poor to offer him so much as 
a passage to her shores, he left, in his tender 
youth, the bosom of home, of happiness, of 
wealth, and of rank, to plunge in the dust and 
blood of an inauspicious struggle." 

Immediately previous to his embarkation, 
he made a visit of a few weeks in England 
(the only time he was there), and was much 

; sought in ^i^sh^society. On his return to 

' France he ^ Aot stop at all in the capital, 

even to see his owii family, but hast^ed with 

^all speed andSecrecjrto make goodiiis escape 
from the oo^^ittyv^ It was not util he was 
thus aa his way to embark, thatfrns romantic 
undeftaking b^an to be known. 

The effect produced in the capital and at 
court by its publication was greater than we 
should now, perhaps, imagine* Lord Stor- 
iQ<tot, the English ambassador, required the 
French ministry to despatch an order for his 
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arrest, not only to Bordeaux, but to the French 
commanders on the West India station; a 
requisition with which the^ ministry readily 
complied, for they were, at that time, anxious 
to preserve a good understanding with Eng« 
land, and were seriously angry with a young 
man who had thus put in jeopardy the friendly 
relation of the two countries. In fact, at 
Passage, on the very borders of France and 
Spain, a lettre de ctichet overtook him, and he 
was arrested and carried back to Bordeaux. 
There, of course, his enterprise was near be- 
ing finally stopped ; but watching his oppor- 
tunity, and assisted by one or two friends, he 
disguised himself as a courier, with his face 
blacked and false hair, and rode on, ordering 
post-horses for a carriage which he had caused 
to follow him at a suitable distance for this very 
purpose ; and thus he fairly pasiied the fron- 
tiers of the two kingdoms, only three or four 
hours before his pursuers reached them. On 
reaching Bayonne, they had been detained 
two or three hWrs. While the companion of 
Lafayette was employed in some important 
commission in the city, he himself lay on the 
straw in the stable. At St. Jean de Luz, he 
was recognised by the daughter of the person 
who kept the post house ; — she had observed 
him a few days before, as he passed from 
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Spain to Bordeaux. PerceiTing that he was 
discovered, and not daring to speak to her, he 
made her a signal to keep silence. She com- 
plied with the intimation ; and when, shortly 
after he had passed on, his pursuers came up, 
she gave them an answer, which baffled their 
penetration, and enabled Lafayette to escape 
into Spain. He was instantly on board his 
ship and at sea, with eleven officers in his 
train. 

The society of the court and capital was 
in no common state of excitement on this ocean 
sion. Something of the same sort happened 
in London. " We talk chiefly," says Gibbon, 
in a letter dated April 13, 1777, "of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, who was here a few weeks 
ago. He is about twenty — with a hundred 
and thirty thousand livres a year — the nephew 
of Noailles, who is ambassador here. He has 
bought the Duke of Kingston's yacht, and is 
gone to join the Americans. The court ap- 
pear to be angry with him." 

The usual course for French vessels attempt- 
ing to trade with our colonies at that period, 
was, to sail for the West Indies, and then, com- 
ing up along our coast, to enter where they 
could. But this course would have exposed 
Lafayette to the naval commanders of his own 
nation. When, therefore, they were outside 
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of the Canary Islands, he required his captain 
to lay their course directly for the United 
States. The captain refused, alleging, that if 
they should he taken hy a British force and 
carried into Halifax, the French government 
would never reclaim them, and they could 
hope for nothing hut a slow death in a dun- 
geon or a prison-ship. This was true, but 
Lafayette knew it before he made the requisi- 
tion. He therefore insisted until the captain 
refused in the most positive manner. Lafay- 
ette then told him that the ship was his own 
private property ; that he had made his own 
arrangements concerning it ; and that if he, 
the captain, would not sail directly for the 
United States, he should be put in irons, and 
his command given to the next officer. The 
captain, of course, submitted, and Lafayette 
gave him a bond for forty thousand francs, in 
case of any accident. They, therefore, now 
made directly for the southern portion of the 
United States, and after a prosperous voyage 
of sixty days, arrived near Georgetown, South 
Carolina, on the 25th of April, 1777. 

** It was late in the day,'' as Mr. Everett states 
in his Eulogy, " before they could approach so 
near land as to leave the vessel. Anxious to 
tread the American soil, Lafayette, with some 
of his fellow-officers, entered the ship's boat, 
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and was rowed at nightfall to shore. A dis- 
tant light guided them in their landing and 
advance into the country. Arriving near the 
house from which the light proceeded, an 
alarm was given by the watch-dogs, and they 
were mistaken by those within for a maraud- 
ing party, from the enemy's vessels hovering 
on the coast. The. Baron de Kalb, however, 
had a good knowledge of the English language, 
acquired on a previous visit to America, and 
was soon able to make known who they were 
and what was their errand. On this they were 
of course readily admitted, and cordially wel- 
comed. The house, in which they found 
themselves, was that of Major Huger, a citi- 
zen of worth, hospitality, and patriotism, by 
whom every good office was performed to the 
adventurous strangers. He provided the next 
day the means of conveying Lafayette and his 
companions to Charleston, where they were 
received with enthusiasm by the magistrates 
and the people." 

The sensation produced by his appearance 
in this country was of course much greater 
than that produced in Europe by his departure. 
It still stands forth, as one of the most promi- 
nent and important circumstances in our rev- 
olutionary contest; and, as has often been 
said by one who bore no small part in its trials 
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and success, none but those who were then 
alive, can believe what an impulse it gave to 
the hopes of a population almost disheaitened 
by a long series of disasters. And well it 
might ; for it taught us, that in the first rank 
of the first nobility in Europe, men could still 
be found, who not only took an interest in our 
struggle, but were willing to share our suffer- 
ings ,* that our obscure and almost desperate 
contest for freedom in a remote quarter of the 
world, could 'yet find supporters among those 
who were the most natural and powerful allies 
of a splendid despotism ; that we were the 
objects of a regard and interest throughout the 
world, which would add to our own resources 
sufficient strength to carry us safely through to 
final success. 

Immediately after his arrival, Lafaye^e re- 
ceived the offer of a command in our army, 
but declined it. Indeed, during the whole of 
his service with us, he seemed desirous to 
show, by his conduct, that he had come only 
to render disinterested assistance to our cause. 
He began, therefore, by clothing and equip- 
ping a body of men at Charleston at his own 
expense ; anrt then entered, as a volunteer, 
without piiy, into our service. He lived in the 
family of the Commander-in-chief, General 
Washington, and won his full affection and 
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confidence. He was appointed a Major-gen- 
eral in oar senrice, by a vote of Congress, on 
the 31st of July, 1777, a month before he was 
twenty years of age. On the 11th of Septem- 
ber of the same year, he was wounded in the 
leg at Brandywine. As soon as his wound 
would permit, he joined General Greene, who 
was then in New Jersey. There, with about 
four hundred militia .and the rifle corps, he 
attacked the enemy's picquet. killed about 
twenty, wounded many more, ^d took about 
twenty, prisoners. " The Marquis," says 
General Greene, in a letter addressed to 
Washington, ''is charmed with the spirited 
behaviour of the militia and rifle corps ; they 
drove the e]|e«y. about half a mile, and kept 
the ground tnitil dark. . The enemy's picquet 
conaa|ted of about three hundred itten, and 
were reinforced during the skirmish. The 
Marqqjs is determined to be in the way of 
danger." 

The author of the splendid Eulogy delivered 
at Fanueil Hall, thus describes the first and 
most memorable interview between the young 
hero, and his future friend and father, the 
great and good Washington. The latter, he 
says, '' was at head-quarters when Lafayette 
reached Philadelphia, but he was daily ex- 
pected in the city. The introduction of the 

2 
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youthful stranger to the man, on whom his 
career depended, w^ therefore delayed a few 
days. It took place, in a manner peculiarly 
marked with the circumspection of Washing- 
ton, at a dinner party, where Lafayette was 
one among several guests of consideration. 
Washington was not uninformed of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his arrival in the 
country. He knew what hisnefits it prom- 
ised the cau^, if his character and talents 
were adapted \> the course he had so boldly 
struck out ; and he knew also how much it 
was to be feared, that the very qualities, which 
had prompted him to embark in it, would 
make him a useless and even a dangerous 
auxiliary. We may well suppose that the 
piercing eye of the Father of his country was 
not idle during the repast. But that smirch- 
ing glance, before which pretence or fraud 
never stood undetected, was completely satis- 
fied. When they were about to separate, 
Washington took Lafayette aside, — ^spoke to 
him with kindness, — ^paid a just tribute to the 
noble spirit which he had shown, and the 
sacrifices he had made in the American 
cause ; invited him to make the he&d-quarters 
of the army his home, and to regard himself 
at all times as one of the family of the Com. 
mander-in-chief. ' " 
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Lafayette was employed in 1778 in many 
parts of the country, as a Major-general and 
as the head of a separate division. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery at Mon- 
mouth, and in the Long-Island campaign; 
and afler having received the thanks of Con- 
gress, vi'ith a sword, for his important services, 
embarked at Boston in January, 1779, for 
France, thinking he could assist us more 
effectually, for a time, in Europe than in 
America. 

He arrived at Versailles, then - the regular 
residence of the French court, on the 12th of 
February, and it is said that on the same ^ay 
he had a long conference with Maurepas, the 
Prime Minister. He was not permitted to see 
the King ; and in a letter written at court the 
next day, we are told, that he received an 
order to visit none but his relations — as a form 
of censure for having left France without per- 
mission ; but this was an order that fell very 
lightly on him, since he was connected by birth 
or marriage with almost every body at court, 
and every body else thronged to see him at his 
own hotel. The people of that country, too, 
every where received him with enthusiasm. 
His name had already been introduced into 
several dramatic performances, and hailed 
with acclamations in the theatres ; and a beau- 
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tiful apostrophe to him in one of these per- 
formances, was copied by the Queen, and 
long preserved, in her handwriting, by her 
confidential attendant Madame Gampan. On 
a journey to one of his estates, in the south 
of France, the Whole population came out to 
meet him, and the fetes of the city of Orleans, 
in honor of his return, were prolonged for a 
week.* 

During all this time he was devoting him- 
self to our cause. Attached as a French officer 
to the suite of Marshal Vaux, then Comman- 
der-in-chief of the army, and warmly intimate 
with the Count de Vergennes, the popular 
favorite of the day — he enjoyed continual ac- 
cess to the court, all pretence to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The treaty, which was con- 
cluded between America and France about 
this period, was, by Lafayette's personal exer- 
tions, in conjunction with those of Franklin 
and our other Commissioners, made effective 
in our favor. He labored unremittingly to 
induce his government to send us a fleet and 
troops; and it was not until he had gained 
this point, and ascertained that he should- be 
speedily followed by Count Rochambeau, that 
he embarked to return. It was about this. 
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time remarked by the old Count de Maurepas, 
who, at the age of seventy-nine, stiU stood at 
the head of the French ministry, that " it was 
fortunate for the king, that Lafayette did not 
take it into his head to strip Versailles of its 
furniture, to send .to his dear Americans ; as 
his Majesty would have been unable to refuse 
it." In addition to his efforts to obtain the 
army of Rochambeau, he had been actively 
employed during the year, in concert with 
our ministers, in procuring a large pecuniary 
subsidy for the States. 

. He reached thie head-quarters of the army 
on the 1 1th of May, 1780, and there confi- 
dentially communicated the important intelli- 
gence to the Commander-in-chief 

Immediately on his return from his fur- 
lough, he resumed his place in our' service 
with the same disinterested zeal he had shown 
on his first arrival. He received the separate 
command of a body of infantry, consisting of 
about two thousand men, and clothed and 
equipped it partly at his own expense, render- 
ing it, by unwearied exertions, constant sacrifi- 
ces, and wise discipline, the best corps in the 
army. What he did for, us, while at the head 
of this division, is known to all who- have 
read the history of their country. . His forced 
march to Virginia, in December 1780, raising 

2* 
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two thoosand gnineas at Baltimore, on his own 
credit, to supply the pressing wants of hi» 
troops ; his rescue of Richmond, which but 
for his great exertions must have fallen into 
the enemy's hands ; his long trial of general* 
ship with CornwalliSj who foolishly boasted 
in an intercepted letter, that '' the boy could 
not escape him ; ** and finally the noble part 
he took in the siege of Yorktown, the storming 
of the redoubt, and the surrender of the place 
in October, 1781, are proofs of talent as a 
military commander, and devotion to the wel- 
fare of these States, for which his memory will 
be held, as it deserves to be, by all American 
hearts, in most grateful and admiring respect. 
His operations in Virginia, for a few months 
preceding the final and glorious issue, ^ave 
been by some excellent judges considered the 
basis of our final success. 

He was, however, desirous to make yet 
greater exertions in our favor, and announced 
his project of revisiting France for the purpose. 
Congress had already repeatedly acknowledged 
his merits and services in formal votes. They 
now acknowledged them more formally than ever 
by a resolution of November 23d — ^reported by a 
Committee, of which Charles Carroll was chair- 
man, and James Madison a member — ^in which, 
besides all other expressions of approbation. 
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they desire the finreign ministers of this govern- 
tnent to confer with him in their negotiations 
-concerning our afTairs, — a mark of respect an^ 
Reference, of which we know no other ex- 
ample. 

In France, where he arrived in the fall 
of 1781, a brilliant reputation had preceded 
him. The cause of America was already pop* 
nlar there ;. and his exertions and sacrifices in 
it, which from the first had seemed so chival- 
rous and romantic, now came reflected back 
upon him in the strong light of popular enthu- 
fiiasm. While he was in the United States fer 
the first time, Voltaire made his remarkable 
visit to Paris, and having met Madame de 
Lafayette at the Hotel de Choiseuil, he made 
her a long harangue on the brilliant destinies 
that awaited her husband as a defender of the 
great cause of popular freedom ; and ended 
by offering his homage to her on his knees. 
It is not remarkable — with such a state of 
feeling while he was still absent from the 
country — ^that, on his return, he was followed 
by crowds in the public streets wherever he 
went. 

He did not, however, ferget our interests 
amidst the popular admiration with which he 
was surrounded. On the contrary, though 
the negotiations for a peace were advancing, 
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he was constantly urging upon the French 
government the policy of sending more troops 
to this country, as the surest means of bring- 
ing the war to a speedy and favorable termi- 
nation. He at last, by the aid of his unex- 
ampled popularity, succeeded; and Count 
d' Estaing was ord^ed to hold himself in readi^ 
ness to sa^ for the United States, as soon as 
Lafayette should join him. When, therefore, 
he arrived at Cadiz, he found forty-nine ships 
and twenty thousand men ready to follow him, 
first for the conquest of Jamaica, and then for 
our assistance. Meanwhile 'Mhe enthusiasm 
caught firom France to Spain. The Castilian 
coldness was melted ; and although the moun- 
tains of Peru were bristling with the bayonets 
of the Last of the Incas, King Charles III. 
could not resist the temptation of humbling 
Great Britain, and resolved at last that Spain 
and the Indies should go, with all their re- 
sources, for the Congress. A mighty plan of 
campaign was resolved on. An expedition, 
such as Europe has rarely witnessed, was pro- 
jected. The old Armada seemed almost to 
rise from the depths of the ocean, in mightily 
augmented array, to avenge the ancient disas- 
ters of Spain."* Fortunately peace rendered 

* Everett's Eulogy. 
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further exertions unnecessary. This great 
event was first announced to Congress, by a 
letter from Lafayette, dated in the harbor of 
Cadiz, Feb. 5, 1783. 

As soon as tranquillity was restored, Lafay- 
ette beg^an to receive pressing invitations to 
visit the country whose cause he had so ma- 
terially assisted. Washington, in particular, 
ivas extremely urgent ; and yielding not only 
to these instances, but to an attachment to the 
United States, of which his whole life, has 
given proof, he embarked again for our shores, 
and landed at New York on the 4th of August, 
1784. His visit however was short. He 
went almost immediately to Mount Vernon, 
where he passed a few days in the family of 
which he was so long a cherished member ; 
and then visiting Annapolis, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Albany, and Boston, 
received every where with unmingled enthu- 
siasm and delight, he reembarked for France. 
When he was thus about to leave the 
United States for the third, and, as it then 
seemed, the last time. Congress, in December 
1784, appointed a solemn deputation, consist- 
ing, for its greater dignity, of one member from 
each State, with instructions to take leave of 
him on behalf of the whole country, and to 
assure him, ^Hhat these United States regard 
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him with particular affection, and will not cease 
to feel an interest in whatever may concern 
his honor and prosperity ; and that their best 
and kindest wishes will always attend him/' 
It was at the same time resolved, that a letter 
be written to his Most Christian Majesty, 
expressive of the high sense, which the United 
States in Congress assembled entertain of the 
zeal, talents, and meritorious services of the 
Marquis de Lafayette, and recommending him 
to the favor and patronage of his Majesty. 
We are not aware, that a more complete ex- 
pression of dignified and respectful homage 
could have been offered to him. 



CHAPTER II. 

LAFAYETTE GOES TO PRUSSIA, AND MEETS CORNWAL- 
LIS — IS EMPLOYED WITH MALESHERBES THE MIN- 
ISTER OF LOUIS XVI. TO RELIEVE THE PROTES- 
TANTS OF FRANCE— IS THE FIRST FRENCHMAN Ta 
RAISE HIS VOICE AGAINST THE SLAVE TRADE— AT- 
TEMPTS WITH MR. JEFFERSON TO FORM A 'lEAGUE 
AGAINST BABARESQUE PIRATES — ^APPOINTED COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL GUARD — GOES. 
TO VERSAILLES AND PROTECTS THE QUEEN — OPPOSES 
THE JACOBINS — ^RENOUNCES THE NAME OF MARQUIS. 

During the year that followed the arrival 
of Lafayette in his own country, he found the 
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minds of men more agitated on the questions 
of political right than they had ever been be- 
fore. He went, for a short time, in 1785, to 
Prussia, for the purpose of seeing the troops of 
Frederick the Second, and was received with 
great kindness and consideration by that 
distinguished monarch. At his court, by a 
singular coincidence of circumstances, he fre- 
quently met with Lord Cornwallis, and sev- 
eral other of the officers who had fought against 
him in the campaign that ended at Yorktown. 
Here also he met the Duke of York, and 
employed the opportunities he had of convers- 
ing with him to enforce the policy of a liberal 
course on the part of the European govern- 
ments towards America. Frederick treated 
him with marl$,ed partiality, and' among other 
honors, attended him on a tour of inspection 
and review of all his armies. 

But the grave and perilous discussions that 
'were then going on in France, soon called 
him back from Prussia. Into some of those 
discussions he entered at once ; on others he 
hesitated; but on all his opinions were 
,openly and freely known, and on all he pre- 
served the most perfect consistency. He was 
for some time ineffectually employed with 
Malesherbes, the minister of Louis Sixteenth, 
in endeavouring to relieve the Protestants of 
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France fiiom political disabflities, and place 
them on the same footing with other subjects^ 
He was> the first Frenchman, who raised his 
voice against the slare trade ; and it is worth 
notice, that after he had devoted considerable 
sums of money to purchase slaves in one of the 
colonies, and educate them for emancipation, 
the faction, which in 1792 proscribed him as 
an enemy to freedom, sold these slaves back to 
their original servitude. And finally, about 
the same time, he attempted, with our minister, 
Mr. Jefferson, to form a league of some of the 
European powers against the Barbaresque 
pirates, which, if it had succeeded, would 
have done more for their suppression, than has 
been done by Sir Sidney Smith's Association, 
or is likely to follow Lord Exmouth's victories. 
But while he was busied in the interests to 
which these discussions gave rise, the mate- 
rials for great internal changes were collecting 
together at Paris from all parts of France ; and 
in February, 1787, the Assembly of the Nota- 
bles was opened. Lafayette was, of course, a 
member during this and the succeeding ses- 
sion, and the tone he held throughout its ses- 
sion contributed essentially to give a marked 
character to its deliberations. He proposed 
the suppression of the odious kttres de cachet ^ 
of which Mirabeau declared, in the National 
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Assembly, that atventeen had been issued 
against him before he was thirty years old. He 
proposed the enfranchisement of the Protest- 
ants, who, from the time of the abolition of the 
Edict of Nantz, had been suffering under more 
degrading disabilities than the Catholics in 
Ireland ; and he pressed by a formal motion,--^ 
which was the first time that word was ever 
used in France, and it marks an important step 
towards a regular deliberative assembly, — ^he 
made a motion for the convocation of Repre- 
sentatives of the people, "What!" said the 
Count d'Artois, now Charles Tenth, who pre- 
sided in the Assembly of the Notables, " do 
you ask for the States General V* " Yes," re- 
plied Lafayette, " and for something more and 
better ;" an intimation, which, though it can 
be readily understood by all who have lived 
under a representative government, was hardly 
intelligible in France at the period in question. 
Lafayette was also a prominent member of 
the States General, which met in 1789, and 
assumed the name of the National Assembly. 
He proposed in this body a Declaration of 
Rights, not unlike our own ; and it was under 
his influence and while he was, for this very 
purpose, in the chair, that a decree was passed 
on the night of the 13th and 14th of July, at 
the moment the Bastile was falling before the 

3 
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cannon of the populace^ trhich provided for 
the responsibility of ministers, and -thus flir- 
nished one of the most important elements of 
a representative monarchy. Two days .after- 
wards he was appointed Commander-in^hief 
of the National Guards of Paris, and thus was 
placed at the head of what was intended to be 
made, when it should- be carried into all the 
departments^ the effective military power of 
the realm ; and what, under his wise manage- 
ment, soon became such. It is said to have 
finally numbered, throughout France, three 
millions seven hundred thousand strong. 

His great military command, and his still 
greater personal influence, now brought him 
constantly in contact with the court and the 
throne. His position, therefore, was extremely 
delicate and difficult, especially as the popular 
party in Paris, of which he was not so much 
the head, as the idol,^ was already in a state of 
perilous excitement, and atrocious violences 
wef e beginning to be committed. The abhor- 
rence of the Queen was almost universal, and 
was excessive to a degree oC which we can 
now have no just idea. The circumstance 
that the court lived at Versailles, sixteen miles 
from Paris, and that the session of the Na- 
tional Assembly was h^ld there, was another 
source of jealousy, irritation, and hatred on 
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the l[)art of the capital. The people of Paris, 
therefore, as a sign of opposition, had mounted 
their municipal cockade of blue and red, 
whose effects were already becoming alarming. 
Lafayette, who was anxious about the conse- 
quences of such a marked division, and who 
knew how important are small means of con- 
ciliation, added to it, on the 26th of July, the 
white of the royal cockade ; and as he placed 
it in his own hat, amidst the acclamations of 
the multitude, he prophesied, that it " would 
go round the world ;" a prediction, which is al- 
ready more than half accomplished, since the 
tricolored cockade has been used for the en- 
sign of emancipation in Spain, in Naples,^ in 
some parts of South America, and in Greece. 
Still, however, the tendency of every thing 
was to confusion and violence. The troubles 
of the times, too, rather than a positive want 
of the means of subsistence, had brought on a 
famine in the capital ; and the populace of the 
Fauxbourgs, the most degraded certainly in 
France, having assembled and armed them- 
selves, determined to go to Versailles; the 
greater part with a blind desire for vengeance 
on the royal family, but others only with the 
purpose of bringing the King from Versailles, 
and forcing him to reside in the more ancient 
but scarcely habitable palace of the Tuil- 
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leries, in the midst of Parie. The National 
Guards clamored to accompany this savage 
multitude; Lafayette oj^sed their inclination; 
the municipality of Paris hesitated, but sup-> 
ported it : he resisted nearly the whole of the 
5th of October, while the road to Versailles 
was already thronged with an exasperated mob 
of above an hundred thousand ferocious men 
and women, until, at last, finding the molti- 
tude were armed and even had cannon, he 
asked and received an order to march, from 
the competent authority, and set off at four 
o'clock in the afternoon with 20,000 men, as 
one going to a post of imminent danger, which 
it had clearly become his duty to occupy. 

He arrived at Versailles at ten o'clock at 
night, after having been on horseback from 
before daylight in the mcNrning, and having, 
made, during the whole interval, both at Paris 
and on the road, incredible exertions to control 
the multitude and calm the soldiers. " The 
Marquis de Lafayet^ at last entered the chi- 
teau," says Madame de Stael, << and, passing 
through the apartment where we were, went 
to the king. We all pressed round him, as if 
he were the master of events, and yet the pop- 
ular party was already more pdwerfiil than its 
chief, and principles were yielding to factions, 
or rather were beginning to serve only as their 
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pretext. M. de Lafayette's manner was per- 
fectly calm ; nobody ever saw it otherwise ; 
but his delicacy suffered from tlie importance 
of the part he was called to act. He asked for 
the interior posts of the chateau, in order 
that he might ensure their safety. Only the 
outer posts were granted to him." This re- 
fusal was not disrespectful to him who made 
the request. Jt was given simply because the 
etiquette of the court reserved the guard of the 
royal person and family to another body of 
men. Lafayette, therefore, answered for the 
National Guards, and for the posts committed 
to them ; but he could answer for no more ; 
and his pledge was faithfully and desperately 
redeemed. 

Between two and three o'clock, the queen 
and the royal family went to bed. Lafayette, 
too, i^ept after the great fatigues of this fearful 
day- At half past four a portion of the pop- 
ulace . made their way into the palace by an 
obscure, interior passage, which had been 
overlooked, and which was not in that part of 
the chateau entrusted to Lafayette. They 
were evidently led by persons who well knew 
the secret avenues. Mirabeau's name was 
afterwards strangely compromised in it, and 
the figure of the infamous Duke of Orleans 
was repeatedly recognised on the great stair- 

3* 
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ease^ pointing the assassins the way to the 
queen's chamber. They easily found it 
Two of her guards were cut down in an in*- 
stant ; and she made her escape almost naked. 
Lafayette immediately rushed in with the na- 
tional troops, protected the guards from the 
brutal populace, and sared the lives of t)ie 
royal family, which had so nearly been sacri- 
ficed to the etiquette of the monarchy. 

The day dawned as this fearful scene of 
guilt and bloodshed was passing in the mag- 
nificent palace whose construction had ex- 
hausted the revenues of Louis Fourteenth, and 
which for a century had been the most i^len- 
did residence in Eurc^. As soon as it was 
light the same furious multitude filled the vast 
space, which, from the rich materials of which 
it is formed, passes under the name of the 
court of marble. They called upon the king, 
in tones not to be mistaken, to go to Paris ; 
and they called for the queen, who had but just 
escaped from their daggers, to come out upon 
the balcony. The king, after a short consul- 
tation with his ministers, announced his inten- 
tion to set out for the capital ; but Lafayette 
was afraid to trust the queen in the midst of 
the bloodthirsty multitude. He went to her, 
therefore, with respectful hesitation, and asked 
her if it were her purpose to accompany the 
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king to Puis. *^ Tes," she replied, " although 
I am aware of the danger/' " Are you posi- 
tively determined?" "Yes, sir." "Conde- 
scend,. then, to go out upon the balc<»iy, and 
sofier me to attend you." " Without the 
king V — she replied, hesitating — ^< Have yon 
observed the menaces?" ''Yes, Madam, I 
have ; but dare to trust me." He led her out, 
with her child in her arms, upon the balcony 
It was a moment of great responsibility and 
great delicacy ; but nothing, he felt assured, 
could be so dangerous as to permit her to set 
out fiH* Paris, surrounded by that multitude, 
unless its feelings could be changed. The 
agitation, the tumuh, the cries of the crowd, 
rendered it impossible that his voice should be 
heard. It was necessary, therefore, to address 
himself to the eye, and turning towards the 
queen, with that admirable presence of mind, 
which never forsook him, and with that min- 
gled grape and dignity which were the pecu- 
liar inherifance of the ancient court of France, 
he simply kissed her hand before the vast 
multitude. An instant of silent astonishment 
followed, but the whole was immediately inter- 
preted, and the air was rent with cries of 
" Long 'live the queen !" " Long live the gen- 
eral 1" from the same fickle and cruel popu- 
lace that only two hours before had embrued 
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their hands in the blood of the guards, who 
defended the life of the same queen. The 
members of the royal family embraced him 
with transports on his return, as their saviour, 
and the king and quee^, to the last day of 
their lives, never ceased to acknowledge the 
great services he had rendered them on this 
remarkable and terrific occasion. 

On the same day, when this scene was 
passing, the first meeting of the Jacobin club 
was held. Against this club and its projects 
Lafayette at once declared himself With 
Bailly, the mayor of Paris, he organized an 
opposing club, and the victory between the 
two parties was doubtful for above a year and 
a half The contest, however, which was 
produced by this state of things, placed La- 
fayette in a very embarrassing and dangerous 
position. He was obliged to oppose the un- 
principled purposes of the Jacobins, without 
retreating towards the principles of ancient 
despotism ; and it is greatly to his honor, that 
he did it most faithfully and consistently. 
When, therefore, on the 20th of June, 1790, 
a proposition was suddenly made in the As- 
sembly to abolish all titles of nobility, Lafay- 
ette, true to his principles, rose to second it. 
A short discussion followed. It was objected 
to the abolition of rank, that, if there were no 
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tides, no sach reward could be coaferred as 
was once conferred by Henry Second, when 
he created an obscure person, according to 
the terms of his own patent, ^' noble and count, 
for having saved the country at such a time." 
"The only difference," replied Lafayette, 
" will be, that the words nohlt and cownt will 
be left out, and the patent will simply declare, 
that on such an occasion, such a man saved 
the state." From this time Lafayette re- 
nounced the title of Marquis, and never after- 
wards resumed it. Since the restoration of 
the Bourbons indeed, and the revival of the 
ancient nobility, there has been sometimes an 
affectation, among the Ultra Royalists, of call- 
ing him by his former title; but he never 
recognised it, and was, during all the latter 
years of his life, still known in France only by 
the address of General. At least, if he was 
sometimes called otherwise there, it was not 
by his friends. It is worthy of remark that, 
while the hereditary title which he then aban- 
doned, had at least the merit of four centu- 
ries of antiquitff in its favor, he was repeatedly 
offered, also, every dignity of the realm which 
might have dazzled the ambition of smaller 
men — such as Field Marshal, Grand Consta- 
ble, Lieutenant-general of the Kingdom, and 
even Dictator, and Commander-in-chief of 
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the armies of France. He declined also, from 
the commencement of the Revolution, every 
thing like peciuaiary reward for his services. 

At length the constitution of a representa- 
tive monarchy, much more popular than that 
of Great Britain, which Lafayette's exertions 
had, from the first opening of the Assembly, 
been consistently devoted to establish, was 
prepared ; and all were desirous that it should 
be received and recognised by the nation in 
the most solemn manner. The day chosen 
as most appropriate for the ceremony, was the 
14th of July, 1790, the anniversary of the 
destruction of the Bastile ; and the open 
space behind the military school, called the 
Champ de Mars, (from the Campus Martins 
of the Romans,) was the place fixed on for 
this great national festival. J3y the constant 
labor of above two hundred thousand persons 
of both sexes and all ranks, from dukes and 
duchesses, bishops and deputies,, down to the 
humblest artisans, (who made a Saturnalia of 
the occasion,) an amphitheatre oi earth four 
miles in circumference was raised in a few 
weeks, whose sides were formed of seats des- 
tined to receive the French people, and amidst 
which stood the throne and the altar. On 
the morning of the day when the whole was 
to be consummated, the king, the court, the 
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clergy, the National Assembly, a deputation 
of the military from the eighty-three depart- 
ments, and a body of people amounting to 
above four hundred thousand souls, were as- 
sembled in this magnificent amphitheatre. 
Mass was first said, and then Lafayette, who 
that day had the military command of four 
millions of men, represented by 14,000 elected 
military deputies, and who held in his hands 
the power of the monarchy, swore to the Con- 
stitution on behalf of the nation, at the altar 
— ^the loftiest and most magnificent, it is said, 
ever raised on earth — which had been erected 
in the midst of the arena. Every eye of that 
immense mass was turned on him; every 
hand was raised to join the oath he uttered. 
It was, no doubt, one of the most splendid 
and solemn ceremonies the world ever saw ; 
and, perhaps, no man ever enjoyed the sincere 
confidence of an entire people more completely 
than Lafayette did, as he thus bore the most 
hnposing part in these extraordinary solemni- 
ties. It has been truly remarked, that, of all 
the oaths that day taken by the master spirits 
of the tiine, his was, perhaps, the only one 
kept inviolate. It sealed his fidelity to the 
doubtful fortunes of the monarch, and in the 
onward march of the Revolution, raised an 
inseparable barrier between Lafayette and the 
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remorseless innovators who soon appeared. 
" It decided his own fortunes, and ia no in- 
considerable degree the fortunes of the Revo- 
lution." 

The Champ de Mars, however, as Madame 
de Stael has observed, was the last movement 
of a genuine national enthusiasm in France. 
The Jacobins were constantly gaining power, 
and the Revolution was falling more and more 
into the hands of the populace. When the 
king wished to go to St. Cloud with his family, 
in order to pass through the duties of Easter 
under the ministration of a priest, who had 
not taken certain civil oaths, which in the 
eyes of many conscientious Catholics dese- 
crated thbse who received them, the populace 
and the National Guards tumultuously stopped 
his carriage. Lafayette arrived, at the first 
suggestion of danger. " If," said he, " this 
be a matter of conscience with your Majesty, 
we will, if it is necessary, die to maintain it ;" 
and he offered immediately to open a passage 
by force. The king hesitated at first, and 
finally determined to remain in Paris. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAFAYETTE RESIGl^S HIS COMMAND OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD — ^IS APPOINTED A GENERAL IN THE FRENCH 
ARMT— ADDRESSES A LETTER TO THE NATION'AL 
ASSBMBLT IN WHICH HE DENOUNCES JACOBINISM. 

V 

Lafayette, indeed, under all circumstan- 
ces, remained strictly faithful to his oaths; 
and he now defended the freedom of the king, 
as sincerely as he had ever defended the freedom 
of the people. His situation^ therefore, be- 
came every day more dangerous. He might 
have taken gre^t power to himself, and so 
have been safe. He might, have received the 
•sword of constable of France, which was 
worn by Montmorencies, but he declined it ; 
or he might have been generalissimo of the 
National Guards, who-owed their existence to 
him ; but he thought it more for the safety of 
the state that no such power should exist. 
Having, therefore, organized this last body, 
according to the project he had originally 
formed for it, he resigned all command, at the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, with 
a disinterestedness of which, perhaps. Wash- 
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ington alone could have been his example ; 
and retired to his estate in the country, fol- 
lowed, as he had been for many years, by 
crowds wherever he went, and accompanied 
on his way by every form of popular enthu- 
siasm and admiration. 

From the tranquillity to which he now 
gladly turned, he was soon called by the war 
with Austria, declared April 20th, 1792, and 
in which' he was, at once, appointed one of 
the three generals to command the French ar- 
mies. His labors, in the beginning of this war, 
the declaration of which he did not approve, 
were very severe ; and the obstacles he sur- 
mounted, some of which were purposely thrown 
in his way by the factions of the capital, were 
great and alarming. But the Jacobins at 
Paris were now a well organized body, and 
were fast maturing their arrangements to over- 
turn the Constitution. Violences of almost 
every degree of atrocity were become common, 
and that public order of which Lafayette had 
never ceased to speak on all suitable occa- 
sions, no longer existed.* Under these cir- 



*It is a lingular fact, that in all Lafayette's 
ipeeches and addresses between 1787 and 1793, be 
hardly once mentions Freedom without coupling it 
with some intimation or injanction to respect and 
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cumstances, he felt that his silence would be 
an abandonment of the principles to the sup- 
port of which he had devoted his life; and 
with a courage, which few men in any age 
have been able to show, and with a temper«< 
ance which has always kept his conduct on 
one even line, he wrote a letter to the National 
Assembly, which reads as follows : — 

" Entrenchment camp, Maubeugef \Bih June, 1792. 

" Gentlemen, 

** At the moment, perhaps too long deferred, 
in which I am about to call your attention to 
the highest public interests, and to point out 
among our dangers, the conduct of a ministry, 
whom I have for a long time censured in my 
correspondence, I learn that, unmasked in 
consequence of its own divisions, it has fallen 
a sacrifice to its own intrigues. [This was 
the Brissotin Ministry.] It is not enough, 
however, that this branch of the government 
has been delivered from its disastrous influ- 
ence. The public welfare is in peril — ^the 
fate of France depends principally on its rep- 
resentatives — ^the nation expects from them its 

sapport Public Order. Since that time, the two 
phrases have been generally united ; but they have 
not always meant as much as they did when used by 
Lafayette. 
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security. But in giving them a Constitution, 
France has prescribed to them the only means 
by which she can be saved. 

'' Persuaded, gentlemen, that as the rights 
of man are the laW of every constituent assem- 
bly, a Constitution ought to be the law of the 
legislators, which that Constitution shall have 
established, it is to you that I ought to de- 
nounce the too powerful efforts which are 
making to induce you to depart from that 
course which you have promised to pursue. 

'* Nothing shall deter me from the exercise 
of this right as a free man, to fulfil this duty 
of a citizen ; neither the momentary errors of 
opinion ; for what are opinions when they de- 
part from principles 1 nor my respect for the 
representatives of the people ; for I respect 
still more the people, whose sovereign will it 
is to have a Constitution; nor the benevo-' 
lence and kindness which you have constantly 
evinced for myself; for I would preserve that, 
as I obtained it, by an inflexible love of lib- 
erty. 

" Your situation is difficult ; France is men- 
aced from without, and agitated within. Whilst 
foreign powers announce the intolerable project 
of attacking our national sovereignty, and avow 
it as a principle ! at the same time the enemies 
of France, its interior enemies, intoxicated 
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with fanaticism and pride, entertain chimeri- 
cal hopies, and atinoy us with their insolent 
malevolence. You ought, gentlemen, to re^ 
press them, and you will have the power so to 
do, only when you shall become constitutional 
and just. You wish it, no doubt ; but cast 
your eyes on all that passes within your own 
body, and around you. Can you dissemble, 
even to yourselvei^, that a faction, (and to 
avoid all vague denunciations,) the Jacobin 
faction, have caused all these disorders? It 
is that which I boldly accuse-'organized like 
a separate empire in the metropolis — ^^and in its 
affiliated societies, blindly directed by some 
ambitious leaders, this sect forms a corporation 
entirely distinct in the midst of the French 
people, whose powers it usurps by tyrannizing 
over its representatives and constituted author- 
ities. 

<< It is in that body, in its public meeting, 
the love of the laws is denounced as aristoc- 
racy, and their breach as patrbtism. There 
the assassins of Dessilles receive their tri- 
umphs, the crimes of Jourdan find panegyrists. 
There the recital of the massacre which has 
stained the city of Metz, has also been re- 
ceived with infernal acclamations ! Have 
they become sacred because the Emperor 
Leop<^d has pronounced their namet And 

4* 
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because it is our highest daty to combat the 
foreigners, who mingle in our domestic quai^ 
rels, are we at liberty to refrain from deliver* 
ing our country from domestic tyranny ? 

'< Of what importance is it, as to the fiilfil- 
ment of this duty, that strangers have their 
projects, aiid their contrivance and concert 
with our internal foes ? Is it I, who denounce 
to you this sect [the Jacobins] ; I, who, with- 
out speaking of my past life, can reply to those 
who suspect my motives — 'Approach in this 
moment of awful crisis, when the character of 
« each man must be known, and see which of 
us, more inflexible in his principles, more ob- 
stinate in his resistance, will more coura- 
geously overcome those obstacles and those 
dangers, which traitors to their country con- 
ceal, and which true citizens know how to ap- 
preciate, and to brave for her.' 

''And how could I delay longer to fulfil 
this duty ? whilst every successive day weakens 
still more the constituted authorities, and sub- 
stitutes the spirit of party for the will of the 
people; whilst the audacity of the agitators 
imposes silence upon peaceable citizens, and 
throws into retirement useful men ; and whilst 
devotion to the sect or party stands in the place 
of public and private virtues, which, in a free 
country, ought to be the strict and only means 
of attaining to public office. 
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" It IB, after having opposed to all ^he ob- 
stacles, and to ail the snares, which were laid 
hefore me, the courageous and persevering 
patriotism of an army, sacrificed perhaps to 
ccme^racies against its commander [Lafayette 
was the commander], that I now oppose to 
this faction the correspondence of a ministry, 
the worthy representative of its club— a cor- 
respondence, the calculations of which are 
false, its promises vain and illusory ; its infor- 
mation deceitful or frivolous ; its advice per- 
fidious or contradictory; correspondence, in 
which ^ after pressing me to advmice without 
precaution — ^to attack without means— >they 
finally began to tell me that resistance was 
impossible, when I indignantly repelled the 
cowardly and base assertion. What a re- 
markable conformity of language, gentlemen, 
between the factions whom the aristocracy 
avow, and those who usurp the name of patriots! 
They both wish to overthrow our laws, rejoice 
in our disorders, array themselves against the 
constituted authorities, detest the national 
guards [the militia], preach insubordination 
to the army ; to sow, at one moment, distrust ; 
at another, discouragement. 

" As to myself, gentlemen, who embraced 
the American cause at the moment . when its 
ambassadors declared to me that it was peril- 
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OU8 or desperate — who from that momeat have 
devoted my life to a persevering defence of 
liberty, and of the sovereignty of the people — 
who, on the 14th of July, 1789, (afler the 
taking of the Bastile,) in presenting to my 
country a declaration of rights, dared to say, 
' that in order that a nation should be free, it 
is only necessary that it should will so to be — ' 
I come this day full of confidence in the justice 
of our cause — of contempt for the cowards 
who desert it — and of indignation against the 
traitors who would sully or stain it with crimes. 
I am ready to declare that the French nation, 
if it is not the vilest in the universe, can and 
ought to resist the conspiracy of kings who 
have coalesced against it. 

^* It is not in the midst of my brave army 
that timid councils should be permitted. Pa- 
triotism, discipline, patience, mutual confi- 
dence, all the military and civil virtues, I find 
here. Here the principles of liberty and 
equality are cherished, the laws respected, 
property held sacred. . Here calumnies and 
factions are unknown. And when I reflect 
that France has many millions who can be- 
come such soldiers, I ask myself, to what a 
degree of debasement must such an immense 
people be reduced — stronger in its natural re- 
sources than in its artificial defences, opposing 
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to ft monstrous and discordant confederation, 
simple and united counsels and combinations 
—that the cowardly, degrading idea of sacrific- 
ing its sovereignty, of permitting any discus- 
sion as to its liberties, of committing to nego^ 
tiation its rights, could be considered among 
the possibilities of a rapidly advancing futu- 
rity! 

" But, in order that we, soldiers of liberty, 
should combat for her with efficacy, or die for 
her with any firuit or advantage, it is necessary 
that the number of the defenders of the coun- 
try should be promptly made in some degree 
proportionate to that of our opponents ; that 
the supplies of all descriptions should be in- 
creased so as to facilitate our movements ; 
that the comfort and convenience of the troops 
their clothes and arms, their pay, the accom 
modations for the sick, should no longer be 
subject to fatal delays, or to a miserable and 
misplaced economy which defeats its very end 

''It is, above all, necessary that the citi 
zens, rallied round their constitution, should 
be assured that the rights, which that consti^ 
tution guarantees, should be respected with 
a religious fidelity ; which will of iti^elf cause 
more despair to our enemies than any other 
measure 
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*' Do not repel this desire — ^this ardent wish. 
It is that of all the sincere friends of your le- 
gitimate authority ; assured that no unjust con- 
sequence or effect can flow from a pure prin- 
ciple — that no tyrannical measure can save a 
cause, which owes its force, aye, and its glory, 
to the sacred principles of liberty and equality. 
Let criminal jurisprudence resume its consti- 
tutional power. Let civil equality — ^let reli- 
gious freedom enjoy the application of, their 
true principles. In fine, let the reign of the 
dubs be annihilated by you; let them give 
place to the laws — their usurpations to the firm 
and independent exercise of the powers of the 
constituted authorities — their disorganizing 
maxims to the true principles of liberty — ^their 
delirious^fury to the calm and constant courage 
of a nation which knows its rights, and is 
ready to defend them — in fine, their sectarian 
combinations to the true interests of the coun- 
try, of the nation, which, in a moment of dan- 
ger, ought to unite all, except those to whon 
its subjection and ruin are the objects of atro* 
cious pleasure and infamous speculation. 

" Lafayette." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOES TO PARIS A5D AYOWS THE AUTHENTICITY OF HIS 
LETTER — ^IS ACCUSED OF HIGH TREASOK-^ESCAPES 

FROM FRANCE-— IS TAKEN BT THE AUSTRIANS 

OIYEN UP TO THE PRUSSIANS AND IMPRISONED AT 
MAGDEBURG— «ITEN UP AGAIN TO THE AUSTRIANS — 
IMPRISONED AT OLMUTZ— -ATTEMPTS AN ESCAPE 
THROUGH DR. BOLLMANN AND FRANCIS K. HUGER, 
FAILS IN THE ATTEMPT, AND IS AGAIN IMPRISONED 
TOGETHER WITH HIS COMPANIONS. 

In the letter given at the close of the last 
chapter, Lafayette plainly denounces the grow- 
ing faction of Jacobins, and calls on the con- 
stituted authorities to put a stop to the atroci- 
ties this faction was openly promoting. There 
was not another man in France, who would 
have dared to take such a step, at such a time; 
and it required all Lafayette's vast influence 
to warrant him in expressing such opinions 
and feelings, or to protect him afterwards. 

At first the Jacobins seemed to shrink from 
a contest with him. He had said to the As- 
sembly, " Let the reign of clubs, abolished by 
you, give place to the reign of the law," and 
they almost doubted whether he had not yet 
power enough to effect what he counselled.. 
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They begap, therefore, as soon as the letter had 
been read, by denying its authenticity ; they 
declared it, in short, to be a forgery. As soon 
as Lafayette heard of this, he came to Paris, 
and avowed it at the bar of the Assembly. 
The 20th of June, however, had overthrown 
. the Constitution before his arrival ; and though 
he stood with an air of calm command amidst 
its ruins, and vindicated it as proudly as ever, 
he was, afler all, surrounded by those who had 
triumphed over it. He demanded of the As- 
sembly^ in the name of the army, and all good 
citizens, 'Hhe punishment of the instigators 
and executors of the violences of the 20th of 
June." He also demanded the suppression of 
the Jacobin societies, and that the Assembly 
would take measures for preventing all at- 
tempts against the Constitution from internal 
enemies, while the army was repelling foreign 
foes from the frontiers. The majority of the 
Assembly was decidedly with him, and when, 
on the Sth of August, his impeachment was 
moved, more than two thirds voted in his 
favor. But things were daily growing worse. 
On the 9th of August, the Assembly declared 
itself no longer free ; and within two days, its 
number fell to less than one third, and the 
capital was given up to the terrors of the 10th 
of August. Lafayette, therefore, could do 
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nothing at Paris, and he returned to his army 
on the borders of the Low Countries. But the 
army too was now infected. He endeavoured 
to assure himself of its fidelity, and proposed 
to the soldiers to swear anew to the, Constitu- 
tion. A very large proportion refused, and it 
immediately became apparent from the move- 
ments, both at Paris and in the army, that he 
was no longer safe. His adversaries, whom 
his letter had determined and interested to 
ruin him, were his judges ; and they belonged 
to a party which was never known to devote 
a victim without consummating the sacrifice. 
On the 17th of August, therefore, accompa- 
nied by three of his general officers, Alexandre 
Lameth, Latour Maubourg, and Bureaux de 
Puzy, he lefl the army, and in a few hours 
was beyond the limits of France, His gen- 
eral purpose was to reach the neutral terri- 
tory of the republic of Holland, which was 
quite n^ar ; and from that point to either rally 
the old constitutional party, or pass to Switzer- 
land or the United States, where he should be 
joined by his family. That he did not leave 
France, while any hope remained {<x him, is 
certain ; since, before his escape was known 
at 'Paris, a decree, accusing him of high 
treason, which was then equivalent to an order 

5 
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for his execution, was carried v in what re- 
mained of the Assembly by a large majority. 

Lafayette and his companions hoped to 
avoid the enemy's posts, but they did not suc- 
ceed. They were seized the same night by 
an Austrian patrol, and soon ailerwards recog- 
nised. They were not treated as prisoners of 
war, which wa[s the only quality in which they 
could have been arrested and detained ; but 
were exposed to disgraceful indignities, be- 
cause they had been the friends of the Con- 
stitution. Afler being detained a short time 
by the Austrians, they were given up to the 
Prussians, who, because their fortresses were 
nearer, were supposed to be able to receive 
and guard them more conveniently. At first, 
they were confined at Wesel, on the Rhine, 
and afterwards conveyed in a cart to the dun- 
geons at Magdeburg, where they remained a 
year. But the Prussians, at last, became un- 
willing to bear the odium of such unlawful 
and disgraceful treatment of prisoners of war, 
entitled to every degree, of respect from their 
rank and character, and especially from the 
manner in which they had been taken. They 
therefore, before they made peace, gave them 
up again to the Austrians, who finally trans- 
ferred them to most unhealthy dungeons in 
the citadel of Olmiitz. The sufferings to 
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which Lafayette was here exposed, in the 
mere- spirit of a barbarous revenge, are almost 
incredible. He was warned, " that he would 
never again see any thing but the four walls 
of his dungeon,' that he would never receive 
news of events or persons; that his name 
would be unknown in the citadel; that in all 
accounts of him sent to court, he would be 
designated only by a number ; that he would 
never receive any notice of his family, or of 
the existence of his fellow prisoners." At the 
same time, knives and forks were removed 
from him, as he was officially informed that 
his situation was one which would naturally 
lead him to suicide.* 

His sufferings, indeed, proved almost be- 
yond his strength. The want of air, and the 
loathsome dampness and filth of his dungeon, 
brought him more than once to the borders 
of the grave. His frame was wasted with dis- 



^ One principal reason of the vindictive spirit of 
the Austrian Government towards Lafayette is, no 
doubt, to be sought in the circumstance that, as the 
leader of the earl^c part of the French Revolution, 
he brought on those events which led to the over-^ 
throw ^f the monarchy, and the death of the dueen, 
who was an Austrian. Lameth was released by- 
Prussia, at the entreaty of his family, after the trans- 
fer of the three other prisoners to Austria. 
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eases, of which, for a long period, not the 
slightest notice was taken ; and on one occa- 
sion, he was reduced so low, that his hair fell 
from him entirely by the excess of his suffer- 
ings. At the same time, his estates in France 
were confiscated, his wife cast into prison y and 
Fayettisme, as adherence to the Copstitution 
was called, was punished with death. 

His friends, however, all over Europe, were 
carefully watching every opportunity to obtain 
some intelligence which should, at least, ren*- 
der his existence certain. Among those who 
mude the most vigorous and continued exer- 
tions to get some hint of his fate, was Count 
Lally Tolendal, then a refugee from his blood- 
stained country. This nobleman became ac- 
quainted in London with Dr. Erick Bollmann,. 
a Hanoverian, who, immediately after the 
massacres of August 10th, 1792, had been 
employed by Madame de Stael to effect the 
escape of Count Narbonne, and, by great ad- 
dress and courage, had succeeded in convey- 
ing him safely to England. Dr. BoUmann's 
adventurous spirit easily led him to engage in 
the affairs of Lafayette. His first expedition to 
the continent, under the direction of Lafay- 
ette's friends in London, in 1793, was, how- 
ever, no ^rther successful, than that he 
learned the determination of the Prussian 
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goyernment to give up Lafayette to Aostria, 
and the probability that he had been already 
transferred. Where he was, and whether he 
weue even alive, were circunjstances Dr, Boll- 
mann found it impossible to determine. 

But the friends of Lafayette were not dis- 
couraged. In June 1794, they again sent Dr. 
Bollmann to Germany to ascertain what had 
been his fate, and, if he were still aiive, to 
endeavour to effect his escape. With great 
difficulty, he traced the French prisoners to 
the Prussian frontiers, and there ascertained^ 
that an Austrian escort had received them, 
and taken the road to Olmiitz, or Holomautz, 
the capita] of Moravia, situated on the river 
March, one hundred and fifty miles north of 
Vienna, and near the borders of Silesia. At 
Olmiitz, Dr. Bollmann ascertained, that sev- 
-eral state prisoners were kept in the citadel 
with a degree of caution and mystery, not 
much unlike that used towards the half fabu- 
k)us personage in the iron mask. He did 
not doubt but Lafayette was one of them, 
and making himself professionally acquainted 
with the military surgeon of the post, soon 
became sure of it. By very ingenious means, 
Dr. BoHmann contrived to communicate his 
projects through this surgeon to Lafayette, 
and to obtain answers without exciting the 

5* 
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surgeon's suspicions ; until, at last, after the 
lapse of several months, during which, to 
avoid all risk, Dr. BoUmann made a long visit 
at Vienna, it was determined, that an attempt 
should be made to rescue Lafayette, while on 
one of the airings, with which he was then 
regularly indulged on account of his broken 
health. 

As soon as this was arranged. Dr. Bollmann 
returned to Vienna, and communicated his 
project to a young American, by the name of 
Francis K. Huger, then accidentally in Aus- 
tria — son of the person at whose house near 
Charleston, South Carolina, Lafayette had been 
first received on his landing in America* — a 
young man of uncommon talent, decision, and 
enthusiasm, who at once entered into the whole 
design, and devoted himself to its execution 
with the most romantic earnestness. 

* Colonel Huger, the father of 'Francis K., lost his 
life in the service of his country against the British 
troops on the walls of Charleston, when besieged by 
General Prevost. Francis K. Huger was only four 
years old when Lafayette landed, but the adventure 
remained "deeply impressed on his memory ; and 
though he had never seen Lafayette since, yet he felt 
the greatest attachment to his person, and the highest 
admiration of his actions ; with ardor, therefore, he 
participated in BoUmann's scheme for the release of 

*9 favorite hero. 
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Harmg tbiis agreed, they commenced their 
^operations. It being necessary to conduct 
themselves with caution, as the Austrian police 
-were very vigilant, and particularly jealous of 
.^strangers, Huger pretended ill health, and 
BoUmann gave himself out for his physician. 
'They bought three of the best horses they 
could find, and with one servant set out. 
After travelling many weeks, staying some 
time at different places, the better to conceal 
their purpose, and to confirm the idea that 
rcuriosity was the motive of their journey, they 
at length reached Olmiitz. Having viewed 
every thing in the town, they walked into the 
.•castle to see the fortifications, made them- 
'Selves acquainted with the jailor, and having 
^obtained permission to walk within the castle 
'the next day, they returned to their lodging. 
They repeated their visits firequently, each 
'time conversing fiimiliarly with the jailor, and 
sometimes making him little presents. By 
^degrees they gained his confidence, and one 
day, as if by accident, asked him what pris- 
oners he had under his care. He mentioned 
the name of Lafayette; without discovering 
any surprise, they expressed a curiosity to 
Icnow how he passed his time, and what indul- 
/gences he enjoyed ; they were informed that 
fie was strictly confined, but was permitted to _^ 
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take exercise without the walls with proper 
attendants, and", besides, was allowed the use 
of books, pen, ink,. and paper. They said, 
that, as they had some new publications with 
them, it might add to his amusement if they 
were to lend them to him, and desired to know if 
they might make the offer. The jailor said 
he thought there could be no objection, pro- 
vided the books were delivered open to him (the 
jailor) so that he might see there was nothing 
improper in their contents. With this cau- 
tion they complied, and the same evening 
sent a book and a note in French addressed to 
Lafayette by the jailor, who, though he did 
not understand that language (as it afterwards 
appeared,) yet did not suspect any treachery 
where every thing was conducted so openly. 
The note contained apologies for the liberties 
they had taken ; but, as they wished in some 
way to contribute to bis happiness, they hoped 
he would attentively read the book they had 
sent, and if any passages in it particularly 
engaged his notice, they begged he would let 
them know his opinion. He received the 
note, and finding it was not expressed in the 
usual mode of complimentary letters, con- 
ceived that more was meant than met the eye. 
He therefore carefully perused the book, and 
und in certain places words written with a 
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pencil, which, being put together, ^acquainted 
him with the names, qualities, and designs of 
the writers, and requiring his sentiments be- 
fore they should proceed any further. He re- 
turned the book, and with it an open note, 
thanking them, and adding, that he highly 
approved of, and was much' charmed with its 
contents. 

Having thus begun a correspondence, * 
scarcely a day passed but open notes were 
sent between thetp, some of which the jailor 
showed to persons who could read them ; but^ 
as nothing appeared that could create any sus- 
picion, the correspondence was permitted. 

Their plan being at length arranged, the 
particulars were written with lemon-juice, and 
on the other side of the paper a letter of inqui^* 
ries after Lafayette's health, concluding with 
these words : '' Quand vous aurez lu ce billet, 
mettez le au feu '' (instead of '^dans U feu.") 
By holding the paper to the fire, the letters ap- 
peared, and he was made acquainted with 
every arrangement they had made. The day 
following was fixed upon to put the plan in 
execution. The city of dmiitz is situated 
about thirty miles from the frontiers of Silesia, 
in the midst of a plain, which, taking the 
town as its centre, extends three miles each 
way. The plain is bounded by rising ground, — 
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covered with bushes and broken rocks ; so 
that, a man standing on the walls might dis> 
tinctly see every thing that passed on the plain. 
Sentinels were placed for the purpose of giv- 
ing an alarm when any prisoner was attempt- 
ing to escape, and all people were ordered to 
assist in retaking him : great rewards were 
likewise due to the person who arrested a pris- 
oner. It seemed therefore scarcely possible 
to succeed in such an attempt. Aware of 
these difficulties, Bollmann and Huger were 
not intimidated, but took their measures with 
the greater caution. 

These were the only two persons on the 
continent, except Lafayette himself, who had 
the slightest suspicion of the arrangements for 
his rescue, and neither of these persons knew 
him by sight. It was therefore concerted 
between the parties, afler the two friends had 
come to Olmiitz in November, that they should 
ride out of town on horseback ; and to avoid 
all mistakes when the rescue should be at- 
tempted, each should take off his hat, and 
wipe his forehead, in sign of recognition.. 
Lafayette was to endeavour to gain as great a. 
distance as possible from the town, and, asusual^ 
to quit the carriage with the officer, and draw 
him imperceptibly as far as he could without 
exciting his suspicion. The two friends were 
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then to approach, and if necessary, to over- 
power the officer, mount Lafayette t^n the 
horse which Huger usee}, and ride away with 
full speed. 

Haying ascertained a day when Lafayette 
would ride out, Dr. Bollniann and Mr. Huger 
sent their carriage ahead to HofF, a post-town 
about twenty-five miles on the road they wished 
to take, with directions to have it waiting for 
them at a given hour. The rescue they deter- 
mined to attempt was without any weapons, 
thinking it would be unjus|:ifiable to commit ^ 
murder even to effect their purpose. In the 
morning, Huger sent his trusty servant to learn 
the precise time that Lafayette left the oastle. 
After a tedious delay he returned and informed 
ihem that a carriage which he supposed must 
contain Lafayette, since there was a prisoner 
find an officer inside, and a guard behind, had 
passed out of the gate of the fortress. They 
mounted and followed. They rode by it, and 
then slackening their pace, and allowing it 
again to go ahead, exchanged signals with the 
prisoner. At two or three miles from the gate, 
the carriage left the high road, and passing 
into a less frequented track in the midst of an 
open country, Lafayette descended to walk for 
exercise, guarded only by the officer, who had 
been riding with him, and with whom he was 
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walking arm in arm. They approached grad- 
ually, and perceiving that Lafayette^ and the 
officer, appeared to be engaged in earnest 
conversation about his (the officer's) sword, 
which Lafayette had at the time in his hand, 
they thought this the favorable moment, and 
put spurs to their horses ; and after a consid- 
erable struggle with the officer, from which 
the guard fled to alarm the citadel, and during 
which Lafayette received a bad wound in the 
hand, the rescue was completed. Oneofljie 
horses, however, owing to a gleam of the sun 
upon the blade of the sword, took fright, and 
escaped during the contest, — thus leaving only 
one with which they could proceed. Lafayette 
was immediately mounted on this horse, and 
Mr. Huger exclaimed to him to " Lose no time 
— ^the alarm is given — ^the peasants are assem- 
bling — save yourself! " and in English he told 
him to go to Hoff. He mistook what was said 
to him for a mere general direction to go off- — 
delayed a moment to see if he could not assist 
them — ^then went on — ^then rode back again,, 
and asked once more, if he could be of no ser- 
vice — and finally, urged anew, galloped slowly 
away. 

The horse, that had escaped, was soon re- 
covered, and both Dr. BoUmann and Mr. 
Huger mounted him, intending to follow and 
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assist Lafayette. But the animal proved in- 
tractable,* threw them, and left them, for 
some time, stunned by their fall. On recov- 
ering their horse a second time. Dr. BoUmann 
alone mounted; Mr. Huger thinking that, 
from his own imperfect knowledge of the Ger- 
man, he could not do as much towards effect- 
ing their main purpose. These accidents 
defeated their romantic enterprise. Mr. 
Huger, who could now attempt his escape only 
on foot, pursued his way until exhausted with 
fatigue, and breathless, he sunk to the earth ; 
he was soon come up with by a peasant, to 
whom he offered his purse to assist him to 
escape, but the Austrian snatched the money 
with one hand, and seized him with the other, 
calling to his companions, who had witnessed 
all the events that had passed, to come to his 
help. Resistance was vain, and the intrepid 
Huger was conveyed back to Olmiitz in tri- 
umph, inwardly consoling himself with the 
glorious idea, that he had been the cause of 
rescuing from tyranny and misery, a man hq 
esteemed one of the first characters upon earth. 
He was shut up in a dungeon of the castle as 

a state prisoner. 

"- » - 

* This was the horse prepared for La&yette. The 
other, on which it had. been necessary to mount him, 
had been expressly trained to carry two persons. 

6 
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Lafayette, having taken a wrong road, and 
pursued it till his horse could proceed no fur- 
ther, was stopped at the village of JagersdorfT, 
as a suspicious person, and was there ckrried 
before a magistrate to whom he represented 
himself as an officer of the excise ; that having 
friends at Olmiitz, he had had been there on 
a visit; had been detained by indisposition 
longer than he intended, and, as his time of 
, leave of absence was expired, he was' hasten- 
ing back ; and begged he might not be de- 
tained, for if he did not reach that day,, he was 
afraid his absence might be noticed, and he 
should lose his office. The magistrate was so 
much prepossessed in his favor, by this ac- 
count and by the readiness of his answers to 
every question, that he expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied, and was going to dismiss him, 
when the door of an inner room opened, and a 
young man entered with papers for the magis- 
trate to sign. While this was doing the 
young man fixed his eyes upon Lafayette, and 
immediately whispered the magistrate : "Who 
do you say he is ? " " The General Lafay- 
ette." "How do you know him?" "I was 
present when the General was delivered up by 

the Prussians to the Austrians at ; 

this is the man, I cannot be mistaken." 
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Lafayette entreated to be heard. The mag- 
istrate told him it was useless for him to speak ; 
he must coasent immediately to be conveyed 
to Olmiitz, and his identity would then be 
ascertained.' Dismayed and confounded, he 
submitted to his hard fate, was carried back to 
Olmiitz, and the same day which rose to him 
with the fairest prospects of happiness and 
liberty, beheld him at the close of it plunged 
in still deeper misery. 

Dr. BoUmann easily arriyed at Hoff; but 
not finding Lafayette there, he lingered about 
the frontiers till the next night, when he dis- 
missed the' chaise, and made a circuitous jour- 
ney, in hopes his friends might have escaped 
by a different route ; but could gain no infor- 
mation whatever, till, on the third day, a 
rumor of Lafayette's having been retaken in 
attempting to escape, dissipated his hopes; 
and, anxious to learn the truth, he took the 
road to Olmiitz. He soon was told the melan- 
choly tale, with the addition, that his friend 
Huger had shared a similar fate. In despair 
at having been the primary cause of his mis- 
fortune, and determining to share it with him, 
he voluntarily surrendered himself, and was 
committed a prisoner to the castle. 

Thus, all of them were separately confined 
in the same prison, without being permitted to 
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know any thing of each other's fate; and 
thas, by a train of most untoward accidents, 
which no prudence could foresee or guard 
against, failed a plan so long meditated and so 
skilfully projected. ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

SEQUEL OF THE 8T0RT OF MR. HUOER AND DR. BOLL- 
MANN — FARTHER PARTICULARS OF LAFATETTX'S 
CONFINEMENT — HE IS JOINED BT HIS WIFE AND 
DAUGHTERS — DEBATE IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
CONCERNING HIM — ^HIS LIBERTY AT LAST. OBTAINED 
BT BONAPARTE. 

We will now revert again to Mr. Hnger. 
He was stripped of his own clothes, and 
others were given him that had already been 
worn by many an unfortunate prisoner ; he 
was chained to the floor, in a small arched 
dungeon, about six feet by eight, without light 
and with only bread and water for food ; and 
. once in six hours, by day and by night, the guard 
entered, and, with a lamp, examined each 
brick in his cell, and each link in his chain. 
To his earnest request to know something of 
Dr. Bollmann, and to learn whether Lafayette* 
had escaped, he received no answer at all. 
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To his more earnest request to be permitted to 
send to his mother in America merely the 
words, ** I am alive," signed with his name, 
he received a rude 'refusal. Indeed, at first, 
every degree of brutal severity was practised 
towards both of them; but, afterwards, this 
severity was relaxed. The two prisoners 
were placed nearer together, where they could 
communicate; and their trial for what, in 
Vienna, was magnified into a wide and alarm- 
ing conspiracy, was begun with all the tedious 
formalities, that could be prescribed by Aus- 
trian fear and caution.. How it would have 
ended^ if .they had been left entirely unpro- 
tected, it is not difficult to conjecture ; but at 
this crisis of their fate, they were secretly 
assisted by Count Metrowsky, a nobleman liv- 
ing near their prison, whom neither of them 
had ever seen, and who was interested in 
them, only for what, in the eyes of his govern- 
ment, constituted their* crime. The means 
he used to influence the tribunal that judged 
them, may be easily imagined, since they 
were so far successful, that the prisoners, after 
having been confined for trial eight months, 
were sentenced only to a fortnight's imprison- 
ment as their punishment, and then released. 
A few hours after they had left Olmiitz, an 
order came from Vienna directing a new trial, 

6* 
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which ander the management of the ministers 
would of course have ended very differently 
from the one managed by Count Metrowsky ; 
but the prisoners were already beyond the 
limits of the Austrian dominions. 

The following extracts from a letter written 
by Huger to a near friend and relation, de- 
scribe his situation and feelings in a forcible 
manner. 

'^ I am equally ignorant how this affair may 
have been represented, or what may be thought 
in these times, of an attempt to deliver M. de 
Lafayette. The motives, which however 
induced me to engage in it cannot be judged 
by those who examine all similar enterprises 
accordincr to their success or failure. Believe 
me, it was neither unreasonably undertaken, 
nor rashly executed, but failed from accidents 
which prudence could not foresee. To the 
mortification of a failure were added the mi&- 
eries of a prison, which, in Austria, exceed 
any thing known in England. In a small 
room, just long enough for my bed of straw, 
with eight-pence a day for my support — at 
night chained to the ground — and without 
booke; or light — I passed the first three months 
of my captivity. Afler this time my situation 
became gradually better^ but I was not allowed 
to write to my friends, to be delivered from my 
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chainSy or permitted the smallest intercourse 
with the world, till a fortnight before my 
release. 

'*In such a situation, the consciousness 
alone of having done nothing dishonest or dis- 
honorable, could afibrd that internal satisfac* 
tion, and inspire that stem patience, necessary 
to support calmly so sudden and severe a 
reverse of fortune ; but it has convinced me, 
that a mind at peace with itself, can in no 
situation be unhappy. Daily habit also soon 
removed the unpleasant sensations excited by 
disagreeable and unaccustomed objects, and 
the mind, which no power can restrain, will 
always derive consolation from hope, and 
rarely want some object to be actively em- 
ployed upon. My friend and companion. Dr. 
Bollmann, was in the same house, and oar 
efforts to establish some communication, or to 
procure a momentary interview, afforded eirar- 
cise for invention ; and, in proportion to the 
difficulty of effecting our wishes, the smallest 
success rewarded days of project and expecta- 
tion. I once, also, found means to disengage 
myself from my chains, and felt an emotion 
beyond the power of words to describe. The 
slave, liberaLted by the bounty of his master, 
experiences nothing similar to it; he feels 
obligation for a favor conferred ; but a person 
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formerly free, breaking the chaiH of tyranny 
and oppression, has the double enjoyment of 
overcoming his enemy, and regaining his 
liberty by his own exertions. Mine was but 
ideal, for I was still surrounded by walls and 
sentinels ; it was an event which might be <^ 
such consequence that I did not permit the 
reality to interrupt the happiness it afforded 
me ; and I probably felt more enjoyment at 
that moment, than in general one half of the 
world ever experienced in their lives — even 
those possessing freedom, \raalth, and friends. 
My long captivity had not then been wholly 
miserable, nor without some pleasure." 

Lafayette, in the meantime, was thrown 
back into his obscure and ignominious suffer- 
ings, with hardly a hope that they could be 
terminated, except by his death. During the 
winter of 1794-5, he was reduced to almost 
the last extremity by a violent fever ; and yet 
was thrown into a dark room, and deprived of 
proper attendance, of air, of suitable food,' and 
of decent clothes. To increase his misery, 
he was made to believe, that he was only re- 
served for a public execution, and that his 
chivalrous deliverers would perish on the scaf> 
fold before his window ; while, at the same 
time, he was not permitted to know whether 
Jiis family were still alive, or had fallen under 



i 
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the reTolutionary axe, of which, during the 
few days he was out of his dungeon, he had 
heard such appalling accounts. 

Madame de Lafayette, however, was nearer 
to him than he could imagine to be possible. 
She had been released from prison^ where she, 
too, had nearly perished ;* and, having gained 
strength sufficient for. the undertaking, and 
sent her eldest son (George Washington La- 
fiiyette) for safety to the care of General 
Washington, she set out, accompanied by her 
two young daughters for Germany, all in dis- 
guise, and with American passports. They 
were landed at Altona, and proceeding imme« 
diately to Vienna, and obtained an audience 
of the Emperor, who refused to liberate Lafay- 
ette, but, as it now seems probable, against the 
intentions of his ministers gave them permis- 
sion to join him in his prison. The charac- 
ter of this remarkable transaction, so honora- 
ble to the memory of an heroic woman worthy 
to have lived in Rome's best days, has been 
described by one well qualified both to feel and 
to communicate its force : 

* Her grandmotber, the Ducheis de Noailles, her 
mother, the Duchess d'Ayen, and her sister, the 
Countess de Noailles , all perished in one day on the 
scaffold. The same scaffold was destined for Madame 
de Lafayette ; and she was saved only by the death 
of Robespierre. 
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*' This admirable lady," he says, ** who in 
the morning of life had sent her youthful hero 
from her side, to fight the battles of constitu- 
tional freedom, beneath the guidance of Wash- 
ington, now goes to immure herself with him 
in the gloomy cells of Olmiitz. Born, brought 
up, accustomed to all that was refined, luxu- 
rious and elegant, she goes to shut herself up 
in the poisonous wards of his dungeon, — ^to 
partake his wretched fare ; — to share his daily 
repeated insults ; — ^to breathe an atmosphere 
80 noxious and intolerable, that the gaolers, 
who bring them their daily food, are compelled 
to cover their faces as they enter their cells. 

Landing at Altona on the 9th September, 
1795, she proceeded with an American pass- 
port, under the family name of her husband 
(Motier), to Vienna. Having arrived in that 
city, she obtains, through the compassionate 
good offices of Count Rosemberg, an inter- 
view with the Emperor. Francis II. is not a 
cruel man. At the age of twenty-five he has 
not yet been hardened by long training in the 
school of state policy. He is a husband and 
a father. The heroic wife of Lafayette, with 
her daughters, is admitted to his presence. 
She demands only to share her husband's 
prison, but she implores the Emperor to re- 
store to liberty the father of her children. 
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' He was indeed, Sire, a general in the armies 
of republican America ; but it was at a time 
when the daughter of Maria Theresa was 
foremost in his praise. He was indeed a 
leader of the French Revolution, but not in 
its excesses, not in its crimes ; and it was 
owing to him alone, that on the dreadful 5th 
of October, Marie Antoinette and her son had 
not been torn in pieces by the bloodthirsty 
populace of Paris. He is not the prisoner of 
your justice, nor your arms, but was thrown 
by misfortune into your power, when he fled 
before the same monsters of blood and crime, 
who brought the king and queen to the scaf- 
fold. Three of my family have perished on 
the same scaffold, my aged grand-parent, my 
mother, and my sister. Will the Emperor of 
Germany close the dark catalogue, and doom 
my husband to a dungeon worse than death ? 
Restore him, Sire, not to his army, to his 
power, to his influence, but to his shattered 
health, his ruined fortunes, — to the affections 
of his fellow-citizens in America, where he is 
content to go and close his career, — ^to his wife 
and children.' 

'< The Emperor is a humane man. He hears, 
considers, reasons, hesitates; — tells her 'his 
hands are tied,* by reasons of. state, and per- 
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mits her to shut herself up, with her daugh- 
ters." * 

' They went instantly to Olmiitz ; but before 
they could enter, they were deprived of what- 
ever they had brought with them to alleviate 
the miseries of a dungeon, and required, if 
they should pas^ its threshold, never again to 
leave it. Madame de Lafayette's hedth soon 
sunk under the complicated sufferings and 
privations of her loathsome imprisonment, and 
she wrote to Vienna for permission to pass a 
week in the capital, to breathe purer air, and 
obtain medical assistance. Two months 
elapsed before any answer was returned ; and 
then she was told, that no objection would be 
made to her leaving her husband ; but that, if 
she should do so, she must never return to 
him. She immediately and formally signed 
bet consent and determination, '< to share his 
captivity in all its details ; " and never after- 
wards made an efibrt to leave him. Madame 
de Stael has well observed, on this point of 
the history of the French Revolution ; — " an- 
tiquity offers nothing more admirable, than the 
conduct of General Lafayette, his wife, and 
his daughters, in the prison of Olmiitz." " 
■ 

• Everett's Eulogy. 
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One more attempt was made to effect the 
liberation of Lafayette, and it was made in the 
place^ and in the way, that might have been 
expected. When the Emperor of Austria 
revised the liberty of her hosband to Madame 
de Lafayette, he told her, it will be noticed, 
that " his hands were tied." In this remark, 
the Emperor could of course allude to no law 
or constitution of his empire, and therefore hia 
hands could be tied only by engagements with 
his allies in the war against France. England 
was one of these allies ; and General Fitzpat- 
rick, in the House of Commons, made a mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the case, in which he 
was supported by Colonel Tarleton, who had 
fought against Lafayette in Virginia. After- 
wards, aa the 16th of December, 1790, Gen- 
eral Fitzpatrick renewed his attempt more 
solemnly, (and was supported in it by Wilber- 
force, by Sheridan, and by Fox, in one of his 
most powerful and happy speeches,) which 
caused the following debate. 

"General Fitzpatrick obserred, that the 
disapprobation shown by the Minister on a 
former night, when it had been mentioned in 
the House, that the King of Prussia refused to 
liberate Monsieur de Lafayette, and three 
other state prisoners, on the ground that they 
were the prisoners of the allied powers, was 

7 
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sufficient to exempt the character of the Brit- 
ish nation from the odium of having any share 
in so execrable a transaction. He thought, 
however, that humanity, justice and policy, 
required an interference from this country, in 
behalf of this unfortunate man. The General 
entered into a very able review of the whole 
conduct of Monsieur de Lafayette, — ^his firm 
attachment to the constitution of 1789, which 
had been approved by this country ; his loyalty, 
which was proved by the most signal services 
to the royal family ; and his refusal to join the 
republican party, although allured' by every 
honor which could flatter his ambition. On 
this party obtaining the ascendency, what was 
his conduct ? He resolved no longer to head 
the army, though he would not lead it against 
his country, but posted it so advantageously, 
that General Clairfait was deterred from at- 
tacking it. When commissioners came to 
remove him from the command of the army, 
still faithful to the constitution and monarchy 
he had sworn to defend, he consigned them to 
the civil power. He soon afterwards passed 
the frontier, with a determination not to join 
the enemies of his country ; and this wa« the 
c«Luse of his dungeon and his sufferings. Had 
he, the General said, deserted his country, as 
a traitor^ and delivered the commissioners to 
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the enemies of his country, he would have now 
been at liberty, and his virtues extolled. Had 
he carried away the military chest, he would 
have received rewards. On neutral ground 
(the bishopric of Liege) he was taken pris- 
oner. He was invited by the promises of offi- 
cers, then in the service of Austria, who 
assured him of a safe passage. With them he 
was taken prisoner, and transferred to a for- 
tress belonging to the King of Prussia, where 
he was offered his liberty on condition of join- 
ing the army of the French princes. This he 
refused ; and then the officers of the King of 
Prussia claimed him as a prisoner of their 
master, not as a prisoner of war. Whatever 
might be the law of nations, the General said 
he thought it extremely hard to confine a man 
in one nation for a crime committed against 
another. Lafayette, and three other gentle- 
men, who had been members of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, were now confined in filthy and 
unwholesome dungeons, without the liberty of 
breathing the fresh air more than one hour in 
a day, and debarred from all communication 
with each other. The General humanely 
urged the obligation which this country lay 
under, to protect Monsieur de Lafayette, ac^ 
cording to the proclamation of the 29th of 
October, which promised protection to all who 
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should throw off anarchy, and declare ht 
monarchy. If we refuse to interfere, what 
dependence could the royalists place upon our 
promises? He noticed the gross impolicy 
shown in our conduct towards those who had 
deserted the republic, and warned the House 
against the propagation of an opinion that this 
country was not sincere in the proclamation 
of October 29th; which must inevitably be 
the case, if we did not mark our disapproba- ' 
tion of the imprisonment of Monsieur de La- 
fayette and his companions, who were the 
defenders of the constitution of 1789. A 
favorable moment for negotiating upon this 
subject might certainly be found ; as for in- 
stance, when solicitatioils were made to his 
Prussian majesty to accept a sum of about 
4(?800,000 from this country. He urged, that 
the conduct of Monsieur de Lafayette in 
America, ought to be no bar to such an inter- 
position, as we should have been happy to 
have saved, by such a step, the life of Louis 
the Sixteenth, whose conduct in the American 
war would never have been thought of as an 
obstacle. The General continued to urge the 
policy and humanity of this interference, and 
mentioned the intention of the President of 
the United States, ^ to make an application in 
favor of the unhappy prisoner. He concluded 
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by moving for an address to his Majesty, stat- 
ing that the detention of Monsieur de Lafay- 
ette and his three friends in prison, by order 
of the King of Prussia, was . injurious to his 
Majesty and to the cause of his allies, and 
beseeching him to intercede for their deliver- 
ance, in such a way as he in his wisdom should 
judge proper. 

"This motion was seconded by Colonel 
Tarleton, who gallantly expatiated upon the 
merits of. a General who )iad once been his 
adversary, and, to prove the attachment of 
Monsieur de Lafayette to monarchy, read an 
extract of a letter from him, written in the 
camp at Maubeuge. This letter, he stated, 
had, on it^ arrival at Paris, excited against 
him the rancor of the Jacobin faction. It 
produced an accusation against him before the 
Assembly, which, on his arrival, pronounced 
an unanimous acquittal and approbation. In 
his absence. Jacobin emissaries corrupted his 
army, and he resolved to flee from a country 
i^hich he was then prevented from serving. 

"The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Pitt), denied that the four persons mentioned 
in the motion ever were the real friends of 
liberty, and thought their detention, no infrac- 
tion of the law of nations. The question, he 
said, was, whether this country was implicated 
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to interfere from motives of justice, honor, and 
policy ? The interference required would be 
setting ourselves up as guardians of the con- 
sciences of foreign states. This country had, 
he said, no participation in the matter, since 
Monsieur de Lafayette had been taken pris* 
oner before we were a party in the war. With 
respect to the gentlemen being entitled to the 
protection of this country on account of the 
proclamation at Toulon, that declaration was 
addressed only to such as were willing to come 
as friends and supporters of the genuine canse 
of liberty. This was not the case with Mon* 
sieur de Lafayette and his friends. He should, 
he said, oppose the motion as equally imprt^ier 
and unnecessary. 

'' Mr. Fox thought it was difficult to say , 
which was the more extraordinary, that this 
country should refuse to interfere, or that the 
Court of Berlin should exercise such abomina- 
ble tjrranny. On the pretext alleged for con- 
tinuing the treatment received by Monsieur 
de Lafayette, that he was the prisoner of the 
allied powers, not to interfere was to be impli- 
cated in the odium, and to be handed down to 
posterity as accomplices in the diabolical cru- 
elty of the Prussian cabinet. Mr. Fox stated 
that these unfortunate prisoners were confined 
in separate apartments, suffe^d only to breathe 
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the fresh imr one hoar in a day, unprisoned in 
Bobterraneoos caverns, to which the only light 
came hem a confined and dreary court, where 
1k& executions of malefactors was the only 
spectacle. In this dreary situati<m, they had 
still one comfort, that of thinking themselves 
confined under the same roof; but this conso- 
lation was put an end to, by the removal of 
two of them to another prison ; and the re- 
quest of Monsieur de Lafayette to the King of 
Prussia, that Monsieur Latour , Maubourg 
might remain in the same prison with him, 
was denied. As a proof that we might inter- 
fere in such a case, Mr. Fox cited the instance 
of an application made from this country to 
the court of France m the case of Captain 
Asgill. He did not, however, conceive that 
any authority was requisite on the present 
occasion. He mentioned that' Monsieur de 
Lafayette was neither treated as a prisoner of 
war, nor as a prisoner of state. The King of 
Prussia had repeatedly declared him and his 
friends prisoners to the allied powers, and that 
he could not be released but by their consent ; 
there was no way for those powers to clear 
themselves from such an imputation, bat by 
declaring their disavowal of the whole pro- 
ceeding. National honor and policy required 
this. Monsieur de Lafayette, he contended, 
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stood exactly in the same predicament with 
those to whom protection. had been offered by 
this country. Had he staid in France, and 
come forward on the proclamation at Toulon, 
could we then have refused him protection 1 
Mr. Fox mentioned that the treatment expe- 
rienced by Monsieur de Lafayette and bis 
friends, had prevented many persons in France 
from joining the standard of royalty. French- 
men must suppose, from our conduct, either 
that our declarations were as faithless as those 
of the King of Prussia, and the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, or that our allies thought differently 
from us; that all the supporters of limited 
monarchy were to be proscribed j and the ad- 
vocates of unlimited nK>narchy only protected. 
He showed the unpopularity of the old gov- 
ernment of France ; so much so, that after 
Louis the Seventeenth was. proclaimed, the par- 
tisans of royalty were with much difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to lay aside the national cockade, 
and substitute the white for the tri-colored 
flag. Mr. Fox mentioned, in pointed terms, 
the abominable treachery by which Lafayette 
had been captured. Of his company, con- 
sisting of forty persons, all but himself and 
three others, who had been members of the 
Constituent Assembly were released. No 
man could, he said, point out that part of the 
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law of nations, by which the subjects of one 
independent nation could be made prisoners of 
state by the sovereign of another, for offences 
committed, or supposed to be committed, in 
tiieir own country ; it could only be done by 
the law of tyrants, which condemns all princi- 
pies, human and divine. Mr. Fox spoke in 
the highest terms of Monsieur de Lafayette 
and his fellow prisoners, and vindicated the 
General from the charge which had been urged 
against him — that of instigating the flight of 
the royal family, and afterwards betraying 
them — from the testimony of the unibrtunate 
Queen on her trial. 

" Mr. Burke strongly opposed the motion, 
on the ground that no precedent existed of 
such an interference, and that it was improper, 
as we had forborne to interfere in preventing 
the numerous massacres, &,6. in France. Of 
these calamities, he considered Monsieur de 
Lafayette as the origin, and the author of all 
the miseries that had befallen France. He 
ridiculed all interference on this occasion, and 
arraigned, in his usual unqualified terms, the 
whole ccmduct of the unhappy sufferers. 

*' Mr. Chrey strongly contended in favor of 
the motion, which was farther supported by 
Mr, Thornton, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Conrtenay, and Mr. Whitbread, junior ; 
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and opposed bj Mr. Ryder, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Addington. The 
motion was lost, — Ayes 46, noes 153. One 
effect, however, unquestionably followed from 
it :— a solemn and vehement discussion, on 
Lafayette's imprisonment, had been held in 
the face of all Europe ; and all Europe, of 
course, was informed of his sufferings, in the 
most solemn and authentic way. 

When, therefore, General Clarke was sent 
from Paris to join Bonaparte in Italy, and ne- 
gotiate a peace with the Austrians, it was un- 
derstood that he received orders from the Di- 
rectory to stipulate for the deliverance of the 
prisoners in Olmiitz, since it was impossible 
for, France to consent to such an outrage on 
the rights of citizenship, as would be implied 
by their further detention. On opening the 
negotiation, an attempt was made on the part 
of Austria, to compel Lafayette to receive his 
freedom on conditions prescribed to him ; but 
this he distinctly refused ; and he declared with 
a firmness which we can hardly believe would 
have survived such sufferings, that he would 
never accept his liberation in any way, that 
should compromise his rights and duties, 
either as a Frenchman, or eis an American 
citizen, Bonaparte oflen said that, of all the 
difficulties in this protracted negotiation with 
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the coalition, the greatest was* the* delivery of 
Lafayette. 

The docament reads as follows : — 

'' The commission, ^ with the execution of 
which Lieutenant General the Marquis de 
Chasteler has been charged, seems to me to 
resolve itself into the consideration of three 
poiiits ; — Ist. His imperial Majesty requires 
an authenticated statement of our exact situa- 
tion. I am not disposed at present to com- 
l^in of any grievances. Several representa- 
tions, however, on this subject, may b^ found 
in the letters of my wife transmitted or sent 
back by the Austrian government ; and if his 
Majesty is not satisfied by thie perusal of the 
instructions sent in his name from Vienna, I 
will cheerfully communicate to M. de Chas- 
teler all the information he can possibly de- 
sire. 

" 2d. His Majesty the Emperor and King is 
desirous of obtaining an assurance, that upon 
my liberation, I shall immediately leave Eu- 
rope for America. This has been often my 
desire and my intention ; but as my consent 
at this moment to his Majesty's request, would 
constitute an acknowledgement of his right to 
impose such a condition, I do not feel disposed 
to comply with this demand. 

** 3d. His Majesty, the Emperor and King, 
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has graciously done me the honor to signify 
that, inasmuch as the principles I profess are 
incompatible with the safety of the Austrian 
government, he cannot consent to allow me to 
enter his territories again without his special 
permission. To this I have only to reply, that 
there already exist antecedent obligations of 
which I cannot possibly divj^st myself, partly 
towards America, but mostly towards France ; 
and I cannot engage to do any thing' which 
might interfere with the rights of my country 
to my personal services. With these excep- 
tions, I can assure the . Marquis de Chasteler, 
that my invariable resolnticm is, not to set 
my foot upon any territory under the dominion 
of his Majesty the King of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary." 

The other prisoners, Maubourg and de 
Puzy , made similar objections to binding them- 
sehes not to enter thv^ Emperor's dominion, 
in case their country required their services 
there. It was therefore arranged, that all the 
prisoners should be set free after signing the 
following declaration : — 

** The undersigned engage ton^ards his 
Majesty the Emperor and King, not to enter, 
at any time whatever, his hereditary provin* 
ces, without first obtaining his special com- 
mission ; it being always understood, that the 
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rights of the undersigned's country over his 
person, are explicitly reserved and retained." 

On these terms he was, together with his 
feUoir prisoners and family, at last released 
on the 25th of August, jl797, Madame de La- 
fayette and her two daughters having heen 
confined twenty-two months, and iiafayette 
himself five years, in a disgraceful spirit of 
vulgar cruelty and revenge, of which modern 
history can affi>rd, we trust, very few exam- 
ples. 

Madame de Lafayette, as we have already 
observed, never entirely recovered from it. 
Her constitution had been crushed by her 
sufferings; and though she lived ten years 
afterwards, she never had the health with 
which she entered the dungeon of Olmiitz. 
She died at La Grange, in December^ 1807. 

8 
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CHAPTER VI. 

XFFORTS OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMERT FOR LA- 
FAYETTE— WASHINGTON'S LETTER — MOVEMENTS OF 
LAFAYETTE AND HIS FAMILY SUBSEQUENT TO HIS 
LIBERATION — DESCRIPTION OF HIS RESIDENCE AT 
LA GRANGE. 

It might have been properly remarked be- 
fore this, that during Lafayette's imprison- 
ment, our own government had employed such 
means as were in its power for his release. 
The American ministers at the' European 
courts were instructed to use their exertions 
to this end ; and when Washington found that 
no success was to be hoped from this quarter, 
he wrote a letter with his own hand to the 
Emperor of Austria, interceding in behalf of 
this early friend of American liberty. The 
letter is introduced in this place, as reflecting 
honor on the feelings and character of Wash- 
ington, and as expressing sentiments not more 
deeply cherished by him, than by a whole 
nation. 

" It will readily occur to your Majesty, that ^ 
occasions may sometimes exist, on which o:ie ffi. 
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cial considerations would constrain the chief 
of a nation to he silent and passive in relation • 
even to objects which affect his sensibility, 
and claim his interposition as a man. Find- 
ing myself precisely in this situation at present, 
I take the liberty of writing this private letter 
to your Majesty, being persuaded that my mo- 
tives will also be my apology for it. 

" In common with the people of this coun- 
try, I retain a strong and cordial sense of the 
services rendered to them by the Marquis de 
Lafayette ; and my friendship for him has 
been constant and sincere. It is natural, 
therefore^ that I should sympathize with him 
and his family in their misfortune^ ; and en- 
deavour to mitigate the calamities they expe- 
rience, among which, his present confinement 
is not the least distressing. 

" I forbear to enlarge on this delicate sub- 
ject. Permit me only to submit to your Ma- 
jesty's consideration, whether his long impris- 
onment, and the 'confiscation of his estate, and 
the indigence and dispersion of his family, and 
the painful anxieties incident to all these cir- 
cumstances, do not form an assemblage of 
sufferings, which recommend him to the me- 
diation of humanity ? Allow me, Sir, on this 
occasion to be its organ,, and to entreat that 
he may be permitted tojoome to this country, 
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on such conditions as yoar Majesty may think 
it expedient to prescribe. 

'' As it is a maxim with me not to ask 
what, under similar circumstances, I would 
not grant, your Majesty will do me the justice 
to believe, that this request appears to me to 
correspond with those great principles of mag- 
nanimity and wisdom, which form the basis of 
sound policy and durable glory. 

"Geo. Washington." 

France was still too little settled to promise 
peace or safety to Lafayette and his family. 
They proceeded first to Hamburg ; and then, 
after causing their rights both as French and 
American citizens to fle formally recognised, 
went to the neighbouring neutral territories of 
Holstein, where they lived in retirement and 
tranquiUity about a year. There they were 
joined by their eldest son, who came to them 
firom the family of General Washington ; there, 
too, their eldest daughter was married to La- 
tour Maubourg, brother of the person who had 
shared Lafayette's captivity; and there the 
General first devoted himself with great earn- 
estness to those agricultural pursuits which 
afterwards constituted the occupation and the 
happiness of his life. From Holstein he n^ent, 
at the formal invitaition of the Batavian repub- 
lic, and established himself for several months 
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at Utrecht in Holland, where he was treated 
with great consideration and kindness, and 
had the advantage of being nearer to the 
t borders of his own country. While he was 
thas living tranquil and happy, but anxiously 
watching the progress of events in France, 
the revolution of the 18th Brumaire (Novem-' 
ber 10th), 1799, happened, and promised fi>r a 
time to settle the government of his country 
on a safer foundation. He immediately re- 
turned to France, and established himself at 
La Grange ; a fine old castle, surrounded by 
a moderate estate about forty miles from Paris, 
where he lived ever afterwards. 

LA GRANGE. 

The following description of the happy re- 
tirement of Lafayette an.d his interesting family 
is from the pen of Lady Morgan. It will be 
perceived that it was within two years subse- 
quent to> the date of our present narrative. 

"The chateau of La Grange Blessneau lies ' 
in the fertile district of La. Brie; so remote 
from any high road, so lonely, so wood-em- 
bosomed, that a spot mord sequestered, more 
apparently distant from the bustling world, and 
all its scenes of conflict and activity, can 
scarcely be imagined. Having left the, public 
road about thirty miles from Paris, and struck 

8* 
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inlo an almost impassaUe ehemn-Arftrmfers^^ 
we trusted to the hints and guidance of shep- 
herds^ woodcutters and gardes ehampiires for 
a doe to the Jabyrinth we wese pursuing. 
They all knew ike G;hitean La Grange ; and 
by their directions, we proceeded from one 
' deep-entangled glen ' to another ; jolting 
over stony brooks, floundering through rapid 
mill-streams; sometiipes buried in forests of 
fruit-trees, and sometimes driving through 
farm-yards, to the dismay of the poultry, and 
the amusement of their owners; while oar 
coachman and a French servant, who accom- 
panied us, had always some question to ask, 
or some courtesy to offer and receive. 

" In crossing a chemin-^ave, as it was called^ 
we were pointed out the remains of a Roman 
road ; and the spot was marked where a battle 
was fought, in March, 1814, between Bona- 
parte and the Austrians, called the battle of 
Mormans, in which the French arms were 
victorious. This skirmish prefaced the great 
engagement of Montereau. 

'* In the midst of this fertile and luxuriant 
wilderness, rising above prolific orchards and 
antiquated woods, appeared the five towers of 
La Grange Blessneau, tinged with the gqlden 
rays of the setting sun. Through the boles of 
the trees, appeared the pretty village of AMbe- , 
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piene, once, perhaps, .due depeodency of die 
castle, and clustering near the protection of 
its walls. A remoter view of tiie village of 
jyHires, with its gleaming river and romantic 
Talley, was ei^ught and lost alternately, in the 
terpentine mazes of the rugged road ; which; 
accommodated to the groupings of the trees, 
wound amidst branches laden with ripening 
fruit, till its rudeness suddenly subsided in the 
velvet lawn that immediately surrounded the 
casde. The deep moat, the drawbridge, the 
ivied tower, and arched portals, opening into 
the square court, had a feudal and picturesque 
character ; and, combined with the reserved 
tints and fine repose of evening, associated 
with that exaltation of feeling which belonged 
to the moment preceding a first interview with 
those on whom the mind has long dwelt with 
admiration or interest. 

'* We found General Lafayette surrounded 
by his patriarchal family; his excellent son and 
daughtert-in-Jaw, his two daughters (the sharers 
of bis dungeon in Olmiitz), and their hus- 
bands; eleven grand»children, and a venerable 
grand*«ncle, the ex-grand prior of Malta, with 
hair as white as snow, and his cross and his 
order worn, as proudly as when he had issued 
forth at the head of his pious troops, against 
the ^paynim foe^* or Christian enemy. Such 
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was the group that received us in the saloon 
of La Grange ; such was the close-knit circle 
that made our breakfast and our dinner party ; 
accompanied us in our delightful rambles 
through the grounds of La Grange, and con- 
stantly presented the most perfect unity qf 
family interests, habits, taste, and affections. 

" We naturally expect to find strong traces 
of time in the form of those with whose name 
and deeds we have long been acquainted ; of 
those who had obtained the suffrages of the 
world, almost before we. had entered it. But 
on the person of Lafayette, time has l^fl no 
impression ; not a wrinkle furrows the ample 
brow, and his unbent and npble figure is still 
as upright, bold, and vigorous, as the mind 
that informs it. Grace, strength, and dignity 
still distinguished the fine person of this extra- 
ordinary man, who, though more than forty 
years before the world, engaged in scenes of 
strange and eventful conflict, does not yet 
appear to have reached his climacteric. Bust- 
ling and active in his farm, graceful and ele- 
gant in his saloon, it is difficult to trace, in 
one of the most successful agriculturists, and 
one of the most perfect, fine gentlemen that 
France has produced, a warrior and a legis- 
lator. The patriot, however, is always dis- 
cernable. 
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'" In the full possession of every faculty and 
talent he ever possessed, the memory of M. 
Lafayette has all the tenacity of anwom youth- 
fbl recollection ; and, besides these, high views 
of all that is most elevated in the mind's con- 
ception. His conversation is brilliantly en* 
riched with anecdotes of all that is celebrated, 
in character and event, for the last filly years. 
He still talks with unwearied delight of his 
short visit to England, to his friend Mr. Fox ; 
and he dwelt on the mtckery of the late 
Duchess of Devonshire, with almost boyish 
enthusiasm. He speaks and writes English 
with the same elegance he does his native 
tongue. He has made himself master of all 
that is best worth knowing in' English litera- 
ture and philosophy. I observed that his 
library contained many of our most eminent 
authors upon all subjects. -His elegant ^nd 
well chosen collection of books, occupies the 
highest apartments in one of the towers of the 
chateau ; and, like the study of Montaigne, 
hangs orer theTarra yard of the philosophical 
agricolturist. ' It frequently happiens,' said 
M. Lafayette, as we were looking out of the 
window at ^some fbcks which wer^ moving 
beneath, ' it frequently happens that my me-< 
risos «nd my hay-carts dispute my attention 
with your Hume, or our own Yoltaiie.' 
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" He Spoke with great pleasure on the visit 
paid him at La Grange some years ago, by 
Mr. Fox and General Fitzpatrick. He took 
me out, the morning after my arrival, to show 
me a tower, richly covered with ivy : * It 
was Fox,' said he, * who planted that ivy ! 
I have taught my grandchildren to venerate 
it.' 

The chateau La Grange does not, however, 
want other points of interest. Founded by 
Louis Le Gros, and occupied by the princes of 
Lorraine, the mark of a cannon ball is still 
visible in one of its towers, which penetrated 
the masonry, when attacked by Mareschal 
Turenne. Here, in the plain but spacious 
sctlon^-CMnanger, the peasantry of the neigh* 
bourhood, and the domestics of the castle, as- 
semble every Sunday evening in winter, to . 
dance to the vidltn of the concierge and were 
regaled with cakes and eau-sucree* The Gen- 
eral is usually, and his family are cUmai^Sy 
present, at these rustic balls. The young 
people occasionally dance among the tenantry^ 
and set the examples of new steps freshly im- 
ported by their Paris dancing-master. 

''In the summer, this patriarchal reunion 
takes place in the park, where a space is 
cleared for the purpose, shaded by the lofty 
trees wlvich encircle it. A thousand times, in 
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conteniplatmg Lafayette in the midst of this 
charming family, the last years of the life of 
the Chancellor de FHopital recurred to me, — 
he whom the n<xive Brantome likens to Cato ; 
and who, loving liberty as he hated faction, 
retired from a court unworthy of his virtues, 
to his little domain of Vignay, which he culti- 
vated himself. ^ 

" In accompanying this * last of the Romans^ 
through his extensive farms, visiting his sheep- 
folds, his cow-«talls, his dairies (of all of 
which he was justly proud, and occasionally ask- 
ing me, whether it was not something in the 
English style), I was struck with his gracious 
manner to the peasantry, and to the workmen 
engaged in the various rustic offices of his 
domains. He almost always addressed them 
with ^mon corny 'mon hon andy 'mon cher 
gargon ;^ while * ma bonne merey and *ma 
chere jiUe^ were invited to display the delica- 
cies of the cream-pans and cheese-presses, or 
to parade their turkeys and ducklings for our 
observation and amusement. And this con- 
descending kindness seems repaid by bound- 
less affection and respect, amounting to ven- 
eration. What was once the verger of the 
ehdteau, where anciently the feudal seigneur 
regaled himself in the evening, with the offi- 
cers of his household, and played chess with 
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hb chaplain,, is now extended/ behind the 
castle, into a noble park, cut out of the luxiir- 
riant woods ; the trees being so cleared anray 
and di[!|>osed of, as to sprinkle its green and 
velvet lawn with innumerable clumps of loftf 
oaks and fantastic dbns. <This is rather 
English, too/ said General Lafayette; 'but 
it owes the greater part of its beauty to the 
taste of our celebrated landscape painter, 
Robert, who assisted me in laying out the 
grounds and disposing of my wood scenery.' 

'< It was while walking by a bright moein* 
light, in these lovely grounds, that I have 
listened to their illustrious master, conversing 
upon almost every subject worthy to engage 
the mind of a great and good man, sometimes 
in French, sometimes in English ; and always 
with eloquence, fluency, and spirit 

" Our mid-day ramble was of a less serious 
character ; ibr, 83 the young people were let 
loose from their studies to accompany us, we 
issued forth a party of twenty strong. Upon 
these occasions, the Grand Prior took a very 
distinguished part. He was evidently a popu- 
lar leader upon such expeditions ; and having 
given orders to a party to go in search of some 
peculiarly beautiful corn-flowers, which were 
destined to assist the dinner toilette, the vet- 
eran knight marshalled bis divisions, and com- 
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manded the expedition, with an earnestness 
and a gravity which evidently showed him as 
much interested in this predatory warfare 
upon blooms and odors, as his well disciplined 
little troops. Spme error, however, in their 
evolutions, just as the word of command was 
given, struck the General Lafayette himself, 
who commanded a halt, and suggested the ex- 
perience of his counsel to the science of the 
Maltese tactics. It was curious to observe 
the representative of the Grand Masters of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and the 
General Commandant of the national army of 
France, manceuvring this little rifle corps, 
and turning powers that had once their influ- 
ence over the fate of Europe, against corn- 
flowers and May-sweets. 

"I was desirous to know how Bonaparte 
seemed affected at the moment that General 
Lafayette, at the head of the deputation who 
came to thank him in the name of the Cham- 
ber, for his voluntary abdication, appeared 
before him. ' We found him,' said General 
Lafayette, ' upon this occasion, as upon many 
others, acting out of the ordinary rules of cal- 
culation ; neither affecting the pathetic dignity 
of fallen greatness, nor evincing the uncon- 
trollable dejection of disappointed ambition, 
of hopes crushed, never to revive, and of 

9 
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splendor quenched, never to rekindle. We 
found him calm and serene : he received us 
with a faint but gracious smile ; he spoke with 
firmness and precision. I think the parallel 
for this moment was that when he presented 
his breast to the troops drawn out against him, 
on his return from Elba, exclaiming, ' I am 
jour Emperor, strike if you will.' There 
have been splendid traits in the life of this 
man, not to be reconciled to his other modes 
of conduct : — his character is out of all ordi- 
nary keeping, and to him the doctrine of 
probabilities could never, in any instance, be 
applied.' 

'' A few days before this memorable inter- 
view, Lafayette had said in the Assembly, in 
answer to Lucien Bonaparte's reproaches, — 
who accused the nation of levity in its conduct 
towards the Emperor, — * Go, tell your brother 
that we will trust him no longer ; we will our- 
selves undertake the salvation of our country.' 
And Napoleon had learnt that, if his abdica- 
tion was not sent to the Chamber within one 
hour, M. Lafayette had resolved to move for 
his expulsion. Yet Bonaparte received this 
firm opposer of all his views with graciousness 
and serenity ; and it was this resolute and de- 
termined foe to his power, who, after this in- 
terview, demanded that the liberty and life of 
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Napoleon should be put under the proteotiOn 
of the French people. But Napoleon, always 
greater in adversity than in prosperity, chose 
to trust to the generosity of the English nation, 
and to seek safety and protection amidst what 
he deemed a great and free people. This 
voluntary trust, so confidingly placed, so sa- 
credly reposed, was a splendid event in the 
history of England's greatness — ^it was a bright 
reflection on the records of her virtues. It 
illuminated a page in her chronicles, on which 
the eye of posterity might have dwelt with 
transport! It placed her preeminent among 
contemporary nations. Her powerful enemy, 
against whom she had successfully armed and 
coalesced the civilized world, chose his place 
of refuge, in the hour of adversity, in her 
bosom, because he knew her brave, and be- 
lieved her magnanimous. 

" Alone, in his desolate dwelling ; deprived 
of every solace of humanity ; torn from those 
ties which alone throw a ray of brightness over 
the darkest shades of misfortune ; wanting all 
the comforts, and many of the necessaries of 
life ; the victim of the caprice of petty dele- 
gated power ; harrassed by every day oppres- 
sion ; mortified by mean, reiterated, hourly 
privation ; chained to a solitary and inacces- 
sible rock, with no object on which to fix his 
attention, but the sky, to whose inclemency 

146892 
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he is exposed, or that little spot of earth, 
within whose narrow bounds he is destined to 
wear away the dreary hours of unvaried cap- 
tivity, in hopeless, cheerless, life-consuming 
misery. Where now is his faith in the mag- 
nanimity of England 1 his trust in her gener- 
osity? his hopes in her beneficence ? 

" The regret we felt in leaving La Grange, 
was proportioned to the expectations with 
which we arrived before its gates, to the pleas- 
ure We enjoyed under its roof. It is a memo- 
rable event in the life of ordinary beings, to 
be permitted a proximate view of a great and 
good man I It is a refreshment to the feel- 
ings, which the world may have withered 1 — 
it is expansion to the mind which the world 
may have narrowed 1 — it chases from the 
memory the traces of all the littleness, the low, 
mean, and ^sordid passions by which the mul- 
titudes of society are actuated ; the successes 
of plodding mediocrity ; the triumphs of time- 
serving obsequiousness ; and the selfish views 
of power and ambition, for the destruction of 
the many, and the debasement of all! To 
have lived under the roof of Lafayette ; to 
have conversed with him, and listened to him, 
was opening a splendid page in the history of 
man. It was perused with edification and de- 
light, and its impression cap only fade with 
the memory and life." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POLITICAL BISTORT OF LAFAYETTE RESUMED HIS 

INTERCOURSE WITH BONAPARTE — LETTER TO THAT 
PERSONAGE— CONVETANCE OF IT — RESTORATION OF 
THE BOURBONS— RETURN OF NAPOLEON— PROGRESS 
OF AFFAIRS TILL THE SURRENDER OF PARIS TO 
THE ALLIES. 

When Bonaparte, to whom the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire had given supreme con- 
trol, began to frame his constitution and or- 
ganize his government, Lafayette perceived, 
at once, that the principles of freedom would 
not be permanently respected. He had sev- 
eral interviews and political discussions with 
the Consul, and was much pressed to accept 
the place of senator, with its accompanying 
revenues, in the new order of things; but he 
refused^-determined not to involve himself in 
changes which he already foresaw he should 
not approve. In 1802, when it was proposed 
to make Bonaparte First Consul for life, La- 
fayette addressed to him the following admi- 
rable letter : — 

" General, 

" When a man who is deeply impressed with 
a sense of the gratitude he owes you, ancj who 

9* 
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is too ardent a lover of glory to be wholly in- 
different to yours, connects his suffrage with 
conditional restrictions, those restrictions not 
only secure him from suspicion, but prove 
amply, that no one will more gladly than him- 
self, behold in you the chief magistrate for 
life, of a free and independent republic. 

"The 18th Brumaire saved France from 
destruction ; and I felt myself reassured and 
recalled by the liberal declarations to which 
you have connected the sanction of your 
honor. In your consular authority, there was 
afterwards discerned that salutary dictatorial 
prerogative, ^ which, under the auspices of a 
genius like yours, accomplished such glorious 
purposes; yet less ^orious, let me add, than 
the restoration of liberty would prove. 

" It is not possible, General, that you, the 
first amidst that order of mankind, which sur- 
veys every age and every country, before the 
stations of its members in the scale can be 
determined, that you can desire that a revolu- 
tion, marked by an unexampled series of stu^ 
pendous victories and unheard of sufferings, 
shall give nothing to the world, but a reno- 
vated system of arbitrary government. The 
people of this country have been acquainted 
with their rights too long to forget them for 
ever ; but perhaps they may recover and enjoy 
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them better now, thao during the period of 
revolutionary efferveseence. And you, by the 
strength of your character, and the infkience 
of public ccmfidence, by the superiority of 
your talents, your power, and your fortune, in 
reestaUishing the liberties of France, can 
allay all agitations, calm all anxieties, and 
subdue all dangers. 

" When I wish, then, to see the career of 
your glory crowned by the honors of perpetual 
magistracy, I but act in correspondence with 
my own private sentiments, and am influenced 
exclusively by patriotic considerations. But 
all my political and moral obligations, the 
principles that have governed every action of 
my life, call on me to pause, before I bestow 
on you my suffrage, untill feel assured, that 
your authority shall be erected on a basis 
worthy the nation and yourself. 

''I confidently trust, General, that you will 
recognise here, as you have done on all other 
occasions, a steady continuance of my political 
(^Hnions, ccHnbined with the sincerest prayers 
for your welfare^ and the deepest sense of all 
my obligations towards you. 

<< Lafayette." 

From this moment all intercourse between 
the two parties ceased. Bonaparte even went 
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80 far as to refuse to promote Lafayette's 
eldest son, and his son-in-law Lasteyrie, 
though they distinguished themselves repeat- 
edly in the army ; aad.once, when a report of 
the services of the former in a bulletin was 
offered him, he erased it with impatience, say- 
ing, "« These Lafayettes cross my path every- 
where." Discouraged, therefore, in every 
way in which they could be of service to 
their country, the whole family^was at last' 
collected at La Grange, and lived there in the 
happiest retirement, so long as the despotism • 
of Bonaparte lasted. 

It has been stated,* and we believe cor- 
rectly — that "of all the ancient nobility, who 
returned to France, Lafayette and the young 
Count de Vaudreuil were the only individuals, 
who refused the favors which Napoleon was 
eager to accord to them. Of all to whom the 
cross of the legion of honor was tendered, 
Lafayette alone had the courage to decline it. 
Napoleon, either for want of true perception 
of moral greatness, or because the detestable 
servility of the mass of returning emigrants had 
taught him to think there was no such thing 
as honor or independence in man, exclaimed, 
when they told him that Lafayette refused the 

• Everett's Eulogy. 
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decoration, 'What, wiU nothing satisfy that 
man, but the chief command of the National 
Guard of the empire V " — a remark indicating, 
on the part of the man who made it, a want 
of moral capacity to comprehend the simple 
virtue of the great patriot whose motives he 
thus assailed. 

We cannot refrain from citing, in this con- 
nection, an eloquent tribute recently uttered, 
regarding the station occupied by Lafayette 
at the present juncture. 

** Napoleon ceased to importune him, and 
he lived at La Grange, retired and unmolested, 
the only man who had gone through the ter- 
rible Revolution with a character free from 
every just impeachment. He entered it with 
a princely fortune ; — in the various high offices 
which he had filled he had declined all com- 
pensation ; — and he came out poor. He 
entered it, in the meridian of early manhood, 
with a firame of iron. He came out of it, 
fifty years of age, his strength impaired by the 
cruelties of his long imprisonment. He had 
filled the most powerful and responsible offices ; 
and others, still more powerful, — the dictator- 
ship itself, — ^had been offered him ; — ^he was 
reduced to obscurity and private life. He en- 
tered the Revolution with a host of ardent col- 
leagues of the constitutional party. Of those 
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who escaped the guillotine, most had made 
peace with Napoleon ; not a few of the Jaco- 
bins had taken his splendid bribes ; — the emi- 
grating nobility came back in crowds, and put 
on his livery ; fear, interest, weariness, amaze- 
ment, and apathy reigned in France and in 
Europe; — kings, emperors, armies, nations, 
bowed at his footstool ; — and one mkn alone, — 
a private man, who had tasted power and 
knew what he sacrificed ; — who had inhabited 
dungeons, and knew what he risked; — who 
had done enough for liberty, in both worlds, 
to satisfy the utmost requisitions of her friends, 
this man alone stood aloof in his honor, his in- 
dependence, — and his poverty. Arid if there 
is a man in this assembly, that would not 
rather have been Lafayette to refuse, than 
Napoleon to bestow his wretched gewgaws; 
that would not rather have been Lafayette in 
retirement, and obscurity, and just not pro- 
scribed, than Napoleon with an emperor to 
hold his stirrup ; — if there is a man, who would 
not have preferred the honest poverty of La 
Grange to the bloody tinsel of St. Cloud ; — 
that would not rather have shared the peaceful 
fireside of the friend of Washington, than 
have spurred his triumphant courser over the 
crushed and blackened heaps of slain, through 
the fire and carnage of Marengo and Auster- 
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litz, that man lias not an American heart in 
his bosom. That man is a slave, and fit to be 
the father of slaves. • He does not deserve to 
breathe the pure air, to drink the cold springs, 
to tread the green fields, and hear the Sab- 
batb bells of a free country. He ought, with 
all his garters, ribbon^, and stara upon him, to 
be bolted down, with a golden chain, to the 
blazing pavement of a palace court yard, that 
when his lord and master goes out to the hunt 
of beasts or of men, he may be there, — the 
slave, — ^to crouch down, and let his majesty 
vault from his shoulders to the saddle." * 

The restoration of the Bourbons in 1S14, 
made no change in Lafayette's relations. He 
presented himself once at court, and was very 
kindly received ; but the government they es- 
tablished was so different from the representa- 
tive government, which he had assisted to 
form, and sworn to support in 1789, that he 
did not again present himself at the palace. 
The Bourbons, by neglecting entirely to un- 
derstand or conciliate the > nation, at the end 
of a year brought back Bonaparte, who landed 
the 1st of March, 1815, and reached the 
capital on the 20th. His appearance in Paris 
was like a theatrical illusion, and his policy 



* EveretVs Eulogy. 
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seemed to be to play all men, of all parties^ 
like the characters of a great drama, around 
him. Immediately on his arrival upon the 
soil of France, he endeavoured to win the old 
friends of French freedom ; and the same day 
that he made his irruption into the ancient 
palace of the Tuilleries, he appointed Carnot 
his minister of war, and Carnot was weak 
enough to accept the appointment with the 
title of Count. In a similar way, he endeav- 
oured to obtain the countenance and coopera- 
tion of Lafayette. Joseph Bonaparte, to whom 
Lafayette had been personally known, and for 
whom he entertained a personal regard, was 
employed by the Emperor to consult and con- 
ciliate him ; but Lafayette would hold no com- 
munion with the new order of things. He 
even refused, though most pressin^ly solicited, 
to have an interview with the Emperor ; and 
ended, when still further urged, by positively 
declaring, that he' could never meet him, 
unless it should be as a representative freely 
chosen by the people. 

On the 22d of April, Napoleon offered to 
the French nation his Acte Additienel, or an 
addition, as he chose to consider it, to the 
Constitutions of 1799, 1802, and 1804 ; con- 
firming thereby the principles of his former 
despotism, but establishing, among other 
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things, an hereditary Chamber of Peers, and 
an elective Chamber of Representatives. * This 
act was at least ostensibly acc^ted by the 
votes of the French people ; but La&yette on- 
tereci his solemn protest against it, in the same 
spirit with which he had protested against the 
consulship for life. The very Cdlege of Elec- 
tors, however, who received this protest, unan- 
imoiMly chose him first to be their president, 
and afterwards to be their representative ; and 
the Emperor, determined to obtain his influ- 
ence, or at least his silence, offered him the 
first peerage in the new Chamber he was form- 
ing. Lafayette was as true to his principles 
as he had ofteu been before under more difil- 
enlt circumstances. He. accepted the place 
of representative, 'and declined the peerage. 

As a representative of the people he saw 
Bonaparte, for the first time,xat the opening of 
the Chambers, on the 7th of June. "It is 
abov^ twelve years since we have met. Gen- 
eral," said Napoleon with great kindness of 
manner, when he saw Lufayette; but Lalayette 
received the Emperor with marked distrust; 
and all his oflforts w^re directed, as^he then 
happily said they should be, " to make the 
Phamjber, of which he was a member, a rep- 
resentation of the French people, and not a, 
Napole<»i club." Of three candidates for the 

10 
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presidency of the Chamber, on the first hallot, 
Lafayette and Lanjuinais had the h^hest 
number of votes ; but finding that the Emperor 
had declared he would not accept Lanjuinais^ 
if he should be chosen, Lafayette used great 
exertions and obtained a majority for him, — ^to 
which circumstances compelled Napoleon to 
submit. From this moment, until after the 
battle of Waterloo, which happened in twelve 
days, Lafayette did not make himself promi- 
nent in the Chamber. He voted for all judi* 
cious supplies, on the ground that France was 
invaded, and that it was the duty of all 
Frenchmen to defend their country ; but he 
in no way implicated himself in Bonaparte's 
projects or fortunes, with which it was impos- 
sible that he could have any thing in common. 
At last, on the 21st of June, Bonaparte ar- 
rived from Waterloo, a defeated and desperate 
man. He was already determined to dissolve 
the representative body, and, assuming the 
whole dictatorship of the country, play, at least, 
one deep and bloody game for power and suc- 
cess. Some of his council, (and, among the 
rest, Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely,) who 
were opposed to^this violent measure, informed 
Lafayette, that it would be taken instantly, 
and that in two hours the Chamber ci Repre- 
selitathres wcmld ceate to exist. Th^re was, 
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of coarse, not a moment left for consultation 
or adrice ; the Emperor, or the Chamber, must 
fall that morning. As soon, therefore, as the 
session was opened, Lafayette, with the same 
clear courage, and in the same spirit of self- 
derotioa, with which he had stood at the bar of 
the National Assembly in 1792, immediately 
ascended the tribune (for the first time during 
twenty years), and uttered these few words, — 
which assuredly would have been his death 
warrant, if he had not been supported in them 
by the Assembly he addressed ; — ** When, after 
an interval of many years, I raise a voice 
which the friends of free institutions will still 
recognise, I feel myself called upon to speak 
to you only of the dangers of the country, 
which you alone have now the power to save. 
Sinister intimations have been heard;* they 
arc unfortunately confirmed. This, therefore, 
is the moment for us to gather round the an- 
cient tricolored standard ; the standard of ^89; 
the standard of freedom, of equal rights, and 
of public order. Permit then, gentlemen, a 
veteran in this sacred cause, one who has 
always been a stranger to the spirit of faction, 
to offer you a few preparatory resolutions, 
whose absolute necessity, I trust, you will feel, 
as I do." These resolutions declared the 
Chamber to be in permanent session, and all 
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attempts to dissolve it, high treason ; and they 
also called jfor the four principal ministers to 
come to the Chamber, and explain the state of 
affairs. Bonaparte is said to have been much 
agitated, when word was brought him simply 
that Lafayette was in the tribune; and his 
fears were certainly not ill founded^ for these 
resolutions, which were at once adopted, both 
by the rejH*esentatives and the peers, substan- 
tially divested him of his power, and left him 
merely a factious and dangerous individual in 
the midst of a distracted state. 

He hesitated during the whole day, as to 
the course he should pursue; but, at last, 
hoping that th^ eloquence of Lucien, which 
had saved him on the 18th Brumaire, might 
bp found no less effectual now, he sent him 
with the three other ministers to the Chamber, 
just at the beginning of the evening,*— having 
first obtained a vote, that all should pass in 
secret session. It was certainly a most per- 
ilous crisis. Reports were abroad that the 
populace of the Fauxbourgs had been excited, 
and were arming th^nselves. It was believed, 
too, with ho little probability, that Bonaparte 
would march against the Chamber, as he .had 
formerly marched against the Council of Five 
Hundred, and disperse them at the point of 
the bayonet. At all events, it was a contest 
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(or existence, and no man could feel his life 
safe. At this moment, Lucien rose, and in 
the doubtful and gloomy light which two vast 
torches shed through the hall and over the 
pale and anxious features of the members, 
made a partial exposition of the state of affairs, 
and the projects and hopes he still entertained. 
A deep and painful silence followed. At 
length Mr. Jay (well known above twenty 
years ago in Boston, under the assumed name 
of Renaud, as a teacher of the French lan- 
guage, and an able writer in one of the public 
newspapers of that city,) ascended the tribune, 
and, in a long and vehement speech of great 
eloquence, exposed the dangers of the country, 
and ended by proposing to send a deputation 
to the Emperor, demanding his abdication. 
Liucien immediately followed. He never 
showed more power, or a more impassioned 
•eloquence. His purpose was to prove, that 
France wais still devoted to the Emperor, and 
that its resources wer^ still equal to a contest 
with the allies. ** It is not Napoleon," he 
cried, Vthat is attacked; it is the French 
people. And a proposition is now made to 
this people, to abandon their Emperor ;. to ex- 
pose the French nation, before the tribunal of 
the world, to a severe judgment on its levity 
and inconstancy. No, sir, the honor of this 
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nation shall never be so comj^omised !" On 
hearing these words, Lafayette rose. He did 
not go to the tribune, but spoke, oontrary to 
rule and custom, frcun his place. His manner 
was perfectly calm, but marked with the wry 
spirit of rebuke ; «nd he addressed himself, 
not to the president, but directly to Lucien. 
^'.The assertion, which has just been uttered, 
is a calumny. Who shall dare to accuse the 
French nation of inconstancy to the Emperw 
Napoleon? That nation has followed his 
bloody footsteps through the sands of Egypt, 
and through the wastes of Russia ; oyer fifty 
fields of battle ; in disaster as faithfully as in 
victory ; and it is for having thus devotedly 
followed him^ that we now mourn the blood of 
three millions of Frenchmen." These few 
words made an impression on the Assembly 
which could not be mistaken or resisted ; and 
as Lafayette ended, Lucien himself bowed re- 
spectfully to him, and, without resuming his 
speech, sat down. 

It was determined to appoint a deputation 
of five members from each Chamber, to meet 
the grand council of the ministers, and delib- 
erate^ in committee, on the measures to be 
taken. This body sat during the night, under 
the presidency of Gambaceres, Arch Chancel- 
lor of the empire. The first thing that waa 
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done in the cemmittee was to deyise and ar- 
range every possible means of resisting the 
inTasioa jof the allies and the Bourbons; and 
Lafayette was foremost in giving the govern* 
ment, &r this purpose, every thing that could 
be asked. But it was apparent, from the rep* 
resentations of the ministers jthemselves, that 
they could carry on the war no longer. La- 
fayette then moved that a deputation should 
be sent to Napoleon, demanding his abdica- 
tion. The Arch Chancellor refused to put 
the motion ; but it was as much decided as if 
it had been formally carried. The next morn- 
ing, June 22d, the Emperor sent in his abdi« 
eation, and Lafayette was on the committee 
that went to the Tuilleries to thank him for it, 
•on behalf of the nation. 

It had been the intention of a majority of 
both Chambers, from the moment of their con- 
vocation, to form a free constitution for the 
■country, and to call the whole people to arms 
to resist the invasion. In both of these great 
purposes, they had been constantly opposed 
by Bonaparte, and in the few hurried and 
anxious days that preceded the battle of Wa- 
terloo, there had been time to do very little. 
There > was now nothing but confusion. A 
project was arranged to place Lafayette at the 
head of aflfairs, it being known that he could 
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carry with him the confidence of the nation, 
and especially that of the National Guards, 
whom he would immediately have called out 
en masse. But a scene of most unworthy in- 
trigues was immediately begun. A crude, 
provisional government was established, (with 
the infamous Fouche as its president,) which 
lasted only a few days, and whose principal 
measure was the sending of a deputation to 
the allied powers, of which Lafayette was the 
head, to endeavour to stop the invasion of 
France. This of coarse failed, as had been 
foreseen ; Paris surrendered on the 3d of July, 
and what remained of the representative gov- 
ernment, which Bonaparte had created for his 
own purposes, but which Lafayette had turned 
against him, was soon afterwards dissolved. 
Its doors were found guarded on the morning 
of the *8th, but by what authority has never 
been known ; and the members met at La- 
fayette's house, entered their formal protest, 
and went quietly to their own homes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BBSIDENCB OF LAFAYETTE AT LA ORANGE RESUHCD— 
HE IS iNTlTED TO VISIT THE UNITED STATUES AND 
ACCEPTS THE INVITATION— REFLECTIONS ON THAT 
EVENT. 

Lafayette now returned immediately to 
La Grange, from which, in fact, he had been 
' only a month absent, and resumed at once 
his agricultural employments. There, in the 
midst of a family of children and grand-chil- 
dren, who all looked up to him as their patri- 
archal chief, he lived in a simple and sincere 
happiness, rarely granted to those who have 
borne such a leading part in the troubles and 
sufierings of a great period of political revo- 
lution. Subsequent to iSlT, he was twice 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and in all 
his votes proved himself constant to his ancient 
principles. When the ministry proposed to 
establish a censorship of the press, he resisted 
them in an able speech. But Lafayette was 
never a factious man, and therefore he has 
never made any further oppositi<m to the pres- 
ent order of things in France, than his con- 
science and his official place required. That 
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he did not approve the present constitution of 
the monarchy, or the political principles and 
management of the existing government, his 
votes as a deputy, and his whole life,, plainly 
showed; and that his steady and temperate 
opposition was matter of serious anxiety to the 
family on the throne is apparent from their 
conduct towards him during the last nine 
years, and their management of the puhlic 
press after his visit to this country. Had he 
chosen to make himself a tribune of the people, 
he might at any moment have become formip 
dable ; but he trusted rather to the progress 
of general intelligence and political wisdom 
throughout the nation, which he felt sure 
would at last bring his country to the prac- 
tically free government he had always been 
ready to sacrifice his life to purchase for it. To 
this great result he looked forward, as Madame 
de Stael has well said of him, with the entire 
confidence a pious man enjoys in a future life ; 
and, when he felt anxious and impatient to 
hasten onward to it, he found a wisdom tem- 
pered by long experience stirring within him, 
whi6h warned him, in the beautiful language 
of Milton, that ''they also serve who only 
stand and wait."' 

Such — ^it was eloquently said by one of our 
first writers-, not long subsequent to the visit 
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of Lafayette to America in 1824 — such was 
the distinguished personage, who, afler an 
absence of eight and thirty years, came to 
visit t)ie nation, for whose independence and 
freedc]fm he hazarded whatever is most valued 
in huinan estimation, almost half a century ago. 
He came, too, at the express invitation of the 
entire people ; he was literally the '' guest of 
the nation f but the guest, it should be re- 
membered^ of another generation, than the 
one he originally came to serve. We rejoiced 
at it. We rejoiced, in common with the 
thousands who thronged his steps wherever 
he passed, that we were permitted to offer this 
tribute of a gratitude and veneration which 
cannot be misinterpreted, to one who suffered 
with our fathers for our dake ; but we rejoiced 
yet more for the moral effect it cannot fail to 
produce on us, both as individuals and as a 
people. For it was no common spectacle 
which was placed before each of us for our 
instruction. We were permitted to see one 
who,. by the mere force of principle, by plain 
and resolved integrity, had passed with perfect 
consistency, through more remarkable ex* 
tremes of fortune, than any man now alive, of, 
perhaps, any man on record, '^e were per- 
mitted to see one who had borne a leading and 
controlling part in two hemispheres, and in the 
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two most impoitaut revolutions the world had 
yet, seen, and had coine forth from hoth of 
them without the touch of dishonor. We were 
permitted to 'see that man who first put in 
jeopardy his rank and , fortune tit home, in 
order to serv^ as a volunteer in the cause of 
free institutions in America, and afterwards 
hazarded his life at the bar of the National 
Assembly, to arrest the same cause, wheii^ it 
was tending to excess and violence. We were 
permitted to see the man who, after three years 
of unbroken political triumph^ stood in the 
midst of a million of his countrymen, ccmipre- 
hending whatever was great, wise, and pow* 
erful in the nation, with the orifiamme of the 
monarchy at his feet, and the confidence of all 
France following his words, as he swore on 
their behalf to a fi-ee constitution; and ybt 
remained undazzled and unseduced by his 
vast, his irresistible popularity. We were per- 
mitted to see the man who, lor the sake of the 
same principles to which he had thus sworn, 
and in le$is than three yeiu's afterwards, was 
condemned to such obscure sufferings, that 
his very existence became doubtfiil to the 
world, and the place of his confinement was 
effectually hidden firom the inquiries of his 
firiends, who sent emissaries over half Europe 
to discover it ; and yet remained unshaken 
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and ttndisma^ped, constantly reiuBiDg all ap- 
pearance of coBpromise with hiis persecutors 
and <^pressor8. We were, in short, permitted 
to see a man wte has professed, amidst glory 
and 'SOiffering, in triumph and in disgrace, the 
sane principles of political freedom on both 
Aides of the Atlantic ; who has maintained the 
same lone, the same air, the same <^n confi- 
dence, amidst the ruins of the Bastile, in the 
Chaijfip de Mars, under the despotism of Bona* 
parte, and in the dungeons of Olmutz. 

The same writer who q>eaks thus feelingly 
of the character of his great subject, * pro- 
ceeds thus IQ notice the effect produced by thi» 
Ttsit on the nation which had made him its 
guest :— 

*^ We rejoice, too, no less in the offset which 
this visit of General Lafayette has produced 
upon us OS a no/ton. It is doing much to 
unite us. It brought those together who had 
been separated by long li?es of political ani- 
mosity. It helped to break down the great 
boundaries and landmarks of party. It made 
a holiday of kind and generous feelings in the 
hearts of the multitudes that thronged his way, 

* We have cited a very able article in the North 
American Review for 1835, which has been aa* 
eribed to our countryman, Mr. Ticknor. 
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as he moved in triumphal procession from citj 
to city. It turned this whole people from the 
bustle and divisions of onr wearisome elec- 
tions, the contests of the senate house, and the 
troubles and bitterness of our manifold politi- 
cal dissensions ; and, instead of all this, car- 
ried us back to that great period in our history, 
about which opinions have long been tranquil 
and settled. !^t offered to us as it were, with 
the very costume and air appr(^riate to the 
times, one of the great actors, from this most 
solemn passage in our national destinies ; and 
thus enabled us to transmit yet one generation 
further onward, a sensible impression of the 
times of our fathers ; since we were not only 
permitted to witness ourselves one of their 
foremost leaders and champions, but ^could 
show him to bur children, and thus leave ip 
their young hearts an impression which will 
grow old there with their deepest and purest 
feelings. It brought, in fact, . our revolution 
nearer to us, with all the high-minded patriot- 
ism and self-denying, virtues of our forefathers ; 
and therefore naturally turned our thoughts 
more towards our posterity, and made us more 
anxious to do for them what we are so sensibly 
reminded was done with such perilous sacri- 
fices for us. 

We may be allowed, too, to add, that we 
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rejoiced in General Lafayette^s visit on his own 
account. He enjoyed a singular distinction ; 
for it is a strange thing in the providence of 
God, one that never happened before, and 
will, probably, 'never happen again, that an 
individual from a remote quarter of the world, 
having assisted to lay the foundations of a 
great nation, should be permitted thus to visit 
the posterity of those he served, and witness 
on a scale so vast, the work of his own sacri- 
fices ; the result of the grand principles in 
government for which he contended before 
their practical effect had been tried ; the 
growth and maturity of institutions, which he 
assisted to establish, when their operation 
could be calculated only by the widest and 
most clear-sighted circumspection. We re- 
joice in it, for it is, we doubt not, the most 
gratifying and appropriate reward that could 
be offered to a spirit like his. In the beau- 
tiful phrase which Tacitus has applied to Ger- 
iDLBmcvLs^Jruiturfama; for he must be aware, 
that the ocean which rolls between us and 
Europe, operates like the grave on all feelings 
of passion and party, and that the voice of 
gratitude and admiration which rose to greet 
him from every city,- every village, and every 
heart of this wide land, w)is as pure and sin- 
cere as the»Toice of posterity." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VISIT OF EJfcFATETTE TO THX8 COUffTRT IN 1824^-^Oir- 
ORS RElfDERED HIM BT CONGrIsS, BT THE YARIOUft: 
CITIES AHD SOCIETIES, AND BT THE PEOPLE 
THROUeBOCT THE <X)UNTRT— ^ARRIVAL AT PROTI- 
DXVCS AND BOtTOV. 

.Prbtioub to Lafayette's leariog France, im 
January, 1834, Contgress passed a resolution,, 
authorizing the President of the United Statea. 
f ^ To offer him a pablic ship, for his acoom- 
mod^ion ; and to assure him, in the name of 
the people of this great republic, that thef 
cherished for Mm a grateful and affectionate 
attachment" 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, in June„. 
of the same year, passed a resolution, request- 
ing the Gorernor to make such arrangementr 
as would secure to this distinguished friend of 
our country, an honorable reception, on the^ 
part of that State; and authorizing him to^ 
draw ftom the treasury a sum sufficient to< 
meet the expenses. The society of the Cin^ 
cinnati, of which La&yette was a member^ 
voted as follows on the same subject :— * 
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*' It being reported, that General Lafayette, 
an original member of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, intends visiting the United States in the 
course of the present year, voted, that a com- 
mittee be appointed, to consider what meas- 
ures it will be proper for this Society to adopt, 
oil the arrival of our distinguished brother, 
whose meritorious and disinterested services 
to our country, in the war of the revolution, 
cannot be too highly appreciated ; and whose 
whole life has been devoted to the vindication 
of the rights of man." 

Letters were also written by the Mayors of 
New York and Boston, in behalf of the cor- 
poration of each city, expressive of the sensa* 
tion which a knowledge of his intended visit 
had excited, and requesting the honor of re- 
ceiving hio) at their respective cities. 

Lafayette, however, declined accepting the 
invitation of Government, to take his passage 
in a public ship. — " While I profoundly feel" 
— ^he remarked in a letter addressed to the 
Mayor of Boston — '' the honor intended by the 
offer of a national ship, I hope I shall incur 
no blame .by the determination I have taken, 
to embark, as soon as it is in my power, on 
board a private vessel." 
. It being uncertain in what part of the Uni- 
ted States the vessel which conveyed him 
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would ftrst airiTe, avferal of tte oamnmreiall 
eities made prepanitioiiB to reeetve him in a. 
manner idiich 00 great and joyfiil an CMScasioiit 
reqaired. 

As the time approached, on which it was 
saf^posed the General woidd ^ive, the wholes 
nation was in a state of anxious and incpiLring- 
expectation. In those cities, particularly^ 
where he might be expected to land, and eaeb 
of which anxiously desired the. honor of first 
entertaining him, the suspense produced strong* 
emotions. At length the joyful intelligence 
sj^ad with inoonceiTahle rapidity throughout 
the country, ''Lafiiyette has arrived." He. 
had entered the harbour of New York on the 
15th of August, [1824], on board the packet 
ship Cadmus, Captain Allen. He was accom- 
panied by his son George Washington Lafay- 
ette, and by his secretary, M. Leyasseur. 

The day on which the ship entered the hap»- 
bour, being Sunday, the three gentlemen were 
rfsceived on board a steamboat, and conducted 
to the house of the ViceJPreffldent Tompkins^ 
on Staten Island. The next day, General 
Lafayette was received at the city of New 
York, with a degree of splendor and enthusi* 
asm unknown in this country on any former 
occasion. At an early hour, the whole popu- 
lation was in motion ,* almost every man, wo* 
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msii, wbA child was preparing to witness the 
landhigoftiwir mach->respected guest. The 
thapa «fld stores were cioi^d, and aii basiness 
was ew^nded for ^ta daj. The ringing of 
bells, the roar of cannon, and the di)(>lay of 
tfae^BttlioQal flag,' at all public places and on 
board d» shij^ing, proclanned that it was a 
<daj«f joy« in which all were anxious to par- 
talse* Belbre twelve o'clock, the battery, the 
adjoining wharfe, and erery place command- 
iiig a^iew of the passage from Staten Island, 
were crowded to excess. It was supposed 
•^lere wem nearly 50,000 persons upon the 
iNrtiery^ ineluding the troops. This elegant 
promenade, since Jts enlargement, is said to 
<be capable of ibolding upwards of an hundred 
^thousand people, but a large portion of the 
"front was Occupied by the brigade of artillery, 
-and other troops. The Castle Garden, almost 
^contiguous io the battery, and its gallery were 
salso crowded by the citizens. 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock, a large steam 
shipi manned with about two hundred United 
iStates seamen, and decorated with the flags of 
<eyery nation, -sailed for Staten Island. She 
was followed by six large steamboats, all 
crowded with pai^engers, decorated with flags, 
and enlivened by bands of music. In one of 
these, which exhAtted only flags of the United 
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States and of the State of New York, pro- 
ceeded the committee of arrangements of the 
city, the officers of the United States army and 
navy, the general officers of the militia, the 
commi^e of the Society of the Cincinnati, &c. 
On board this steainbdat. General Lafayette 
embarked at Staten Island, for the city, at about 
one o'clock. This was announced by a salute 
from the largest steam ship, manned by the 
national tiYX)ps, and from Fort Lafayette. The 
procession then moved for the city, and pre* 
sented to its inhabitants a most beautiful and 
magnificent scene. About two o'clock the 
General landed at the battery, where he was 
received with a salute from the troops, and the 
hearty and reiterated cheers o& the immense 
throng which had assembled to welcome him 
to our shores. 

It is impossible fully to describe the enthu- 
siasm of joy which pervaded and was expressed 
by the whole multitude. Here the General 
had affair specimen of the affection and res- 
pect^ which were felt for him by every indi- 
vidual of this extended country. He seemed 
much moved by these expressions of attacih- 
ment, and bowed continually to the people 
who pressed about him. After resting a few 
moments at the Castle Garden, he proceeded 
in an elegant barouehe drawn by four horses. 
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'escorted by the dragoons and troops, through 
Broadway to the City Hall. The windows, 
balconies, and even the roofs of the houses 
were filled with ladies, all welcoming the Gen- 
eral, as he passed, by their smiles and waving 
-of handkerchief. 

At about four o'clock, the processicMi arrived 
at the City Hall, where the General was re- 
^ceived by the Mayor and Common Council, 
• and formally welcomed and congratulated on 
Ihis safe arrival in the country. After receiv- 
ling the marching salute of the troops in front 
•^ the City Hall, he was conducted to the 
'City Hotel, where he dined with the members 
« of the corporation. In the evening, the front 
of the City Hotel and many other adjoining 
buildings were handsomely illuminated. The 
dieatres and public gardens displayed trans- 
parencies, fire-works, and rockets in honor of 
>the occasion. The committee of the Cincin- 
nati waited on General Lafayette at Staten 
Island, and were received by him with pecu- 
liar marks of affection and friendship. The 
committee consisted of several field-officers of 
the revolutionary army, some of whom were 
oipwards of eighty years of age. 

The following is the address of the Mayor 
*of New York, to General Lafayette, when he 
;4urrived at the City Hall. 
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"In the name of the munieipal authority of 
the city, I bid you a sincere welcome to the 
shores of a country of whose freedom and hap- 
piness you will ever be considered one of the 
most honored and beloved founders. Your 
contemporaries in arms, of whom indeed but 
few remain, have not forgotten, and their pos- 
terity will never forget, the young and gallant 
Frenchman, who consecrated his youth, his 
talents, his fortune, and his exertions to their 
cause ; who exposed his life, who shed his 
blood, that they might be free and happy. 
They will recollect with profound emotions, 
so long as they remain worthy of the liberties 
they enjoy, and of the exertions you made to 
obtain them, that you came to them in the 
darkest period of their struggle; that you 
linked your fortune with theirs, when it 
seemed almost hopeless ; that you shared in 
the dangers, privations, and sufferings, oC that 
bitter struggle ; nor quitted them for a mo- 
ment till it was consummated on the glorious 
field of Yorktown. Half a century has 
elapsed since that great event, and in that 
time your name has become as dear to the 
friends, as it is inseparably connected with the 
cause, of freedom, both in the old and new 
world. 
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" The people of the United States look up to 
you as to one of their most honored parents ; 
the country cherishes you as one of the most 
beloved of her sons. I hope and trust. Sir, 
that not only the present, but the future con- 
duct of my countrymen, to the latest period of 
time, will, among other slanders, refute the 
unjust imputation, that republics are always 
ungrateful to their benefactors. 

** In behalf of my fellow-citizens of New 
York, and speaking the warm and universal 
sentiments of the whole people of the United 
States, I repeat your welcome to our common 
country." 

To this address. General Lafayette made 
the following reply : — 
" Sir, 

** While I am so affectionately received by 
the citizens < of New York, and their worthy 
representatives, I feel myself overwhelmed 
with inexpressible emotions. The sight of the 
American shore after so long an absence ; the 
recollection of the many respected friends and 
dear companions, no more to be found on this 
land; the pleasure to recognise those who 
survive; the immense concourse of a free 
republican population, who so kindly welcome 
me ; the admirable appearance of the troops ; 
the presence of a corps of the national navy — 
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have exciteid sentiments, to which no language^ 
is adequate. You have been pleased, Sir, to 
allude to the happiest times, — the unalloyed 
enjoyment of my public life. It is the pride 
of my heart to have been one of the earliest 
adopted sons of America. I am proud, also, 
'to add, that upwards of Ibrty years ago I was 
honored with the freedom of this city. I beg 
you, Sir — I -beg you, gentlemen — ^to accept 
yourselves, and to transmit to the citizens of 
New York, the homage of my profound and 
everlasting gratitude, devotion, and respect." 

On the two following days, a great number 
of the citizens of New York and its vicinity^ 
were introduced to the General. He received, 
also, addresses from the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, and from the Historical Society, visited the 
navy yard, and went on board the Washing- 
ton, seventy-four. On Thursday, addresses 
from the Frenchmen residing in the city of 
New York, and from the gentlemen of the 
Bar, were presented to him. 

He remained four days in New York, dur- 
ing which time an immense number of citi* 
zens, ladies as well as gentlemen, of all ages 
and classes, 'were introduced to him, and had 
the pleasure of touching his hand. His recep- 
tion of the veterans of the revolution, with 
whom he had been associated, during their 
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struggle for freedom, was peculiarly touching. 
He embraced them all with emotion, and in 
some instances in silence. 

General Lafayette Jeft New York for Boston 
on the 21st. While there, he had received 
invitations from Philadelphia, Albany, New 
Haven, and Hartford, to visit those cities ; but 
he had made his arrangements previously, 
to be in Boston at the commencement of the 
Cambridge University, and therefore could not 
with propriety delay his visit at the North. 
His route lay through New Haven, New Lon- 
don, and Providence. The General's suite 
consisted of George Washington Lafayette, 
his son ; M. Levasseur, his friend, who came 
with him from France ; and four Aldermen of 
the city of New York. The corporation of 
the city provided him with an elegant car- 
riage to convey him to Boston. The inhab- 
itants of New Haven expected that Lafayette 
would arrive at that city on Friday afternoon ; 
but such was the immense number of persons 
' of all ranks, who came to congratulate^ him 
at whatever place it was expected he would 
stop, that his arrival was delayed until Satur- 
day morning. At New Rochelle, where he 
tarried to take refreshments, a salute of nine- 
teen guns w.as fired, and a great crowd of citi- 
zens had collected to receive him. At White 

12 
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Plains, a mast was erected on each side of the 
road, bearing a striped pendant suspended 
between them, on which was written Lafay^ 
ette. Near the place where General Putnam 
dashed down the rocks on horseback, in one 
of his well known revolutionary adventures, 
an elegant arch was thrown over the road, 
bearing the inscription : 

This Arch, 

On the hill rendered memorable 

by the Brave Putnam, 

18 erected in honur of the illustrious 

Marquis de Lafayette, — 

The early and distinguished Champion of 

American Liberty, and the tried 
FRIEND OF WASHINGTON. 

When the General arrived at the line of 
Connecticut, a troop of horse was ready to 
receive and escort him, and the citizens had 
assembled to welcome him to their State. 

At every village, salutes, triumphal arches, 
or addresses were prepared for him. 

Having arrived at Bridgeport, between 11 
and 12 o'clock on Friday evening, the Gen- 
eral stopped for the night. At an early hour 
on Saturday morning, he departed for New 
Haven amid the discharge of artillery, the ring- 
ing of bells, and the acclamation of the people. 

On Saturday itiorning the General was inet 
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five miles from New Haven, by a company of 
horse guards, and escorted to the city, where 
he arrived at ten o'clock. On arriving, he 
was received with hearty cheers by the citi- 
zens, which were re-echoed and repeated 
along the lines, where the General and his 
suite were welcomed by the Mayor and other 
public authorities. 

After receiving the congratulations of a 
great number of citizens, some of whom came 
forty miles to see him, visiting the college, 
breakfasting with the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Common Council, reviewing the troops on the 
green, and calling on a number of distin- 
guished citizens, the General took his depar- 
ture for the completion of his northern tour. 
At every town on the rotid he was received 
with some new mark of kindness or distinc- 
tion. Every place where h^ was expected 
vied with that he had last left, in the bestow- 
ment of varied honors. Having reached New 
London, it being the Sabbath, he attended 
divine service at two different places of public 
worship; and having called on the mother 
and family of the late lamented Commodore 
Perry, he left that city for Providence, where 
he arrived on Monday the 23d, at 12 o'clock. 
The Governor of Rhode Island had sent his 
aids to meet him at the boundary of the State, 
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and escort him to the capital. Wheu he 
arrived within the limits of Providence, lie 
found the whole city had come forward to 
meet and congratulate him. Having moved 
forward amid the cheers of the multitude, 
with which the streets were crowded^ he 
alighted at the court house.- — The avenue 
leading to the building was lined with female 
youth, dressed in white, and holding in their 
hands branches of flowers, which they sitrewed 
, in his path, at the same time waving their white 
handkerchiefs. Lafayette appeared gratified 
and deeply affected by this simple but touching 
arrangement. In the senate-chamber he was 
received by the Governor, and many gentle- 
men of distinction were introduced to him. 
Among these were several officers who had 
served in the army of the Revolution, and 
some of them were known to him. These he 
embraced with great emotion. One of them^ 
Captain Olney, he knew instantly, though he 
was surrounded by the crowd. This gentle- 
man had commanded a company under the 
General, at the siege of Yorktown, and was 
the first to force the redoubts thrown up by 
the British troops, and which were taken by 
assault. 

" At this interview " — as the papers of the 
day inform us — " so affecting and so interest- 
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ingf a thrill ran through the whole assembly, 
and not a dry eye was to be found among the 
throng of spectators ; while the shouts of the 
multitude, at first suppressed, and then uttered 
in a manner tempered by the scene, evinced 
the deep feeling and proud associations it had 
excited." Another aged veteran was intro- 
duced to the General, who had passed his 85th 
year, and who had served under him. The 
decrepit old gentleman was overjoyed once 
more to behold his beloved chief before he 
sank into his grave. 

Lafayette, to fulfil the expectations of the 
citizens of Boston^ was compelled to leave 
Providence during the afternoon of the same 
day on which he arrived 

At Pawtucketi six miles from Providence, 
and the frontier of Massachusetts, he was met 
by the aids of Governor Eustis of that State. 
At Dedham, where he arrived at 11 o'clock 
fit night, he &und the village handsomely 
illuminated, and the people anxious for his 
approach. Here he staid a short time, and 
was introduced to many of the inhabitants. 
At Roxbury^ his approach was announced by 
the discharge of artillery, and the ascent of 
rockets. , 

12* 
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At two o'clbck in the morning of the 23dy 
he alighted at the residence of Governor Eustis 
in Roxbury. 

The annunciation of his arrival at the seat 
of the Governor, put every thing in movement, 
towards the prompt execution of the arrange- 
ments of the City Council for his hearty wel- 
come. The various bodies designated to com- 
pose the procession, and perform the honors 
of the day, assembled at an early hour and at 
the time appointed. 

The General was met at the Roxbury line, 
by a cavalcade consisting of the city authori- 
ties in carriages, preceded by the assistant City 
Marshal, where he was addressed by the Hon- 
orable Mr. Quincy, Mayor of Boston, as 
follows : 

"Sir — ^The citizens of Boston welcome 
you on your return to the United States — 
mindful of your early zeal in the pause of 
American Independence — for your distin- 
guished share in the perils and^ glories of its 
achievements. When urged by a generous 
sympathy, you first landed on these shores, 
you found a people engaged in an arduous and 
eventful struggle for liberty, with apparently 
inadequate means, and amidst dubious omens. 
After a lapse of nearly half a century, you find 
the same people, prosperous beyond all hope 
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and all precedent ; their liberty secure ; sitting 
in their strength ; without fear and without 
reproach. 

" In your youth you joined the standard of 
three millions of people, raised in an unequal 
and uncertain conflict. In your advanced age 
you return and are met by ten millions of peo- 
ple — ^their descendants— r whose hearts throng 
hither to greet your approach and rejoice in it 

** This is not the movement of a turbulent 
populace, excited by the fresh laurels of some 
recent conqueror. It is a grave, moral, intel- 
lectual impulse* 

" A whole people in the enjoyment of free- 
dom as perfect as the condition of our nature 
permits, recur with gratitude— ^increasing with 
the daily increasing sense of their blessings — 
to the memory of those, who, by their labors, 
^nd in their Wood, laid the foundation of our 
liberties. 

** Your name. Sir, — the name of Lafayette 
— is associated with the most perilous, and 
jnpst glorious periods of our Revolution, — with 
the imperishable names of Washington, and 
of that numerous host of heroes which adorn 
the proudest archives of American history, and 
are engraven in indelible traces on the hearts 
of the whole American people. 
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** Accept, then, Sir, in the sincere spirit in 
which it is offered, this simple tribute to your 
virtues. 

'^ Again, Sir, the citizens of Boston bid you 
welcome to the Cradle of American Indepen- 
dence, and to scenes consecrated with the 
blood shed by the earliest martyrs in its cause." 

General Lafayette then rose in his carriage, 
ajid made the following reply : — 

'^ The emotions of love and gratitude, which 
I have been accustomed to fe^l on my enter- 
ing this city, have ever mingled with a sense 
of religious reverence for the Cradle of AmerU 
can, and let me hope it will hereafter be said, 
of Universal^ Liberty. 

** What must be. Sir, my feelings, at the 
blessed moment, when, after so long an ab- 
sence, I find myself again surrounded by the 
good citizens of Boston, where I am so affec- 
tionately, ap honorably welcomed, not only by 
old friends, hut by several successive genera- 
tions ; where I can witness the prosperity, the 
immense improvements, that have been the 
just reward of a noble struggle, virtuous 
morals, and truly republican institutions. 

" I beg of you, Mn Mayor, gentlemen of 
ttie City Council, and all of you, beloved citi- 
zens of Boston, to accept the respectful and 
M'arm thanks of a heart, which has« iox nearly 
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half a century, been particularly devoted to 
your illustrious city." 

The different bodies which were to com- 
pose the procession having arrived, they were 

fornred in the following order. 

Three Marshals. 
A corps of Light Dragoons, commanded by 

Capt. Isaac Davis. 
A Regiment of Light Infantry composed of 
The Boston Fusilleers, Boston Light Infantry, 
Winslow Bines, Washington Infantry, 
New-England Guards, Rangers, and 
City Guards, commanded by Capt. . 
John S. Tyler, acting as Colonel. 
A'iiilLband ofmusic consisting of thirty-two performers. 
Chief Marshal Harris. 
Marshal Brooks, Marshal Sargent. 

Members of the City Council in carriages. 
, Committee of Arrangement in carriages. 
The President of the Common Council in a barouche. 

Marshal Roulstone. 

General Lafayette, ** 

In a barouche drawn by four white horses. 

Accompanied by the Mayor. 

Qeorge W. Lafayette, 

M. Levasseur and 

Col. Colden. 

Soicety of the Cincinnati in ten carriages. 

Strangers of distinction in carriages. 

Two Marshals. 

Field and Staff Officers of the Militia. 

Two Marshals. 

The mounted cavalcade, composed of the Carters, 

Woodwharfingers and Citizens. 

Two Marshals. 
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In this order the procession entered the city, 
and passed through the principal streets and the 
common, on which were arrayed the pupils of 
the public schools, extending in lines over its 
whole length. The girls were dressed in 
white, and the boys in blue coats, and white 
pantaloons. All of them wore heads of Lafay- 
ette stamped on ribbons as badges. The 
number was about twenty-five hundred. Mean- 
while the bells rang and salutes were fired in 
every direction. 

Having visited the children, the General 
moved with the procession to the State House, 
where he was welcomed by his Excellency 
Governor Eustis, who pronounced an address 
of great feeling, to which the General returned 
a dignified and appropriate reply. 

Arches were thrown across some of the 
principal streets through which the procession 
passed. There were two across Washington- 
street. On one of these was written " 1776. 
Washington and LafaVette. Welcome 
Lafayette. A Republic not ungrateful." On 
the other were written the foUowinsr lines. — 

"Welcomb Lafayette.*' 

" The Fathers in glory shall sleep, 
Who gather'd with thee in the fight ; 
But the sons will eternally keep, 
The tablet of gratitude bright 
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We bow not the neck, 
And we bend not the knee. 
Bat our hearts, Lafayette, 
We surrender to thee." 

He was introduced to a great number of the 
citizens, among whom were many who knew 
him. Among these was the venerable John 
Brooks, President of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, and late Governor of Massachusetts. Theseu 
ancient friends had a most interesting and 
afiectionate meeting both with each other, and 
with him. Many incidents during the scene 
were calculated to touch the feelings of all 
who beheld them, and some of them moistened 
the eye of every witness. One decrepit vet- 
eran, on crutches, was recognised by the Gen- 
eral as a companion in arms, at the memor- 
able assault at Yorktoum, Others were re- 
called to remembrance by events at Monmouth, 
at Brandywine, at West Point, &c. The 
hands of all these he seized with the most 
affectionate cordiality, frequently repeating, 
" O my brave Light Infantry" " My gallant 
soldiers f" &c. One inquired, "Is my old 
Colonel Gimat alive?" *^ AlaSy no" replied 
the General. Another introduced himself as 
one of the only two, who survived of the sec- 
ond regiment of light dragoons of the army. 
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On Friday the Society of the Cincinnati 
. waited on General Lafayette, and the President 
delivered a very feeling and appropriate ad- 
dress, and received from the General a reply 
suited to so interesting an occasion. 

The General had expressed a particular 
desire to visit Cambridge, and attend its Com- 
mencement ; and at the appointed time he was 
Escorted there by a company of cavalry, and 
attended by the Governor and his executive 
council. On arriving at the college he was 
addressed in a very appropriate speech by the 
reverend and learned President Kirkland. To 
this he made a short, but complete and com- 
prehensive reply. He was then seated on a 
distinguished place, and attended the ceremo- 
nies of the day. In their literary performan- 
ces, several of the young gentlemen of the 
college alluded to the General, and particu- 
larly to his early devotion to the cause of lib- 
erty, and the part he had taken in achieving 
the independence of America. He also made 
a visit to Charlestown, and the navy yard, 
where he was received with the usual honors 
and exclamations. 

On Monday, agreeable to arrangements, * 

grand military parade took place in honor of 

Lafayette, '' Monday was indeed a proud day 

-for the soldier-citizens of Boston and its vicin- 
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ity. The orders of the commander-in-ohief, 
for a review of a portion of our militia in honor 
of the visit of the surviving Major General of 
the revolutionary army, our distinguished 
guest, were executed with promptness and 
uncommon effect. The day was fine. At an 
early hour, a superb brigade, composed of five 
full regiments of infantry, a regiment (six 
companies) of artillery, and the Salem Inde- 
pendent Cadets, commanded by Brigadier 
General Appleton, paraded on the common. 
Tents and marquees had been pitched for 
their accommodation, which, with the com- 
missary's tent and those of the Suffolk brig- 
ade, and the marquees attached to the head- 
quarters (where the Independent Cadets, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Amory did 
guard duty), exhibited an extensive encamp- 
ment. At the s^me time, the Boston brigade, 
commanded by Brigadier General Lyman, 
and composed of three full regiments of infan- 
try, four companies of artillery, including the 
Sea Fencibles, and a troop of dragoons, also 
paraded and formed the order of battle at eight 
o'clock. 

This line nearly filled the borders of the 
spacious training field, and exhibited a mar- 
tial spectacle, probably unequalled in extent, 
brilliancy, and efficiency by any one within 

13 
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the recollection of the citizens of Boston. The 
corps of cavalry, artillery, ^and flank compa- 
nies, were in complete and superb uniform ; 
and along the whole line of infantry, the 
troops, with scarcely an exception, were in 
Wue coats, white under-clothes, with knap- 
sacks, dC'C. complete. It is estimated that the 
military force exceeded six thousand five hun- 
dred. 

General Lafayette, on foot, was escorted by 
the Cadets from his residence to the State 
House, where he was received by his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-chief and suite, and 
attended to the common. 

Lafayette was received with loud shouts 
from the troops along the whole line. He 
was then saluted by the brigades under Gen- 
erals Appleton and Lyman, in succession ; 
and afterwards took a position in front of head- 
quarters, and received the marching salute of 
the whole division. 

Experienced judges, foreign as well as 
native, did justice to the discipline and steadi- 
ness of the whole movements. The line being 
formed again, the troops were dismissed for 
refreshment, which had been amply provided 
by the Commissary General. 

A spacious and well ornamented marquee 
had been ordered to be erected by the Gover- 
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nor on the rising ground of the common^ for 
a collation to 1^ given the officers and invited 
guests. 

It exceeded any thing of the kind e^er 
seen in the city. It was one hundred and 
seventy-six feet long by sixty-six wide, con- 
taining six tables one hundred and seventy 
feet long, and plates for one thousand six 
hundred guests. In this marquee General 
Lafayette, attended by the Governor together 
with the field officers, the executive council, 
the officers of the Cincinnati, civil and judi- 
cial officers, foreign consuls, officers of the 
army and navy, aqd Governor Miller, th^ 
clergy, the city authorities and strangers of 
distinction, partook of a sumptuous entertain- 
ment. 

The General was escorted to Charlestown 
on the subsequent Friday. Great prepara- 
tions had been made by the citizens for this 
visit. The streets through which he was to 
pass were decorated with arches, evergreen 
and variegated colors, and he was attended 
by the Governor and suite, Ex-Governor 
Brooks, the Boston committee of arrange- 
ments, d^c. On the bridge, and at the line 
dividing the towns, he was met by the muni- 
cipal authorities of Charlestown, and escorted 
by a military brigade to Bunker Hill, where 
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th6 chairman of the town committee, in a very 
feeling and impressive manner, delivered an 
address, to which the General replied in liis 
usual affectionate manner. 

Having received invitations by committees 
appointed for this purpose, from Portland, 
Newport,' Haverhill, Newburyport, Plymouth, 
and from Bowdoin College, to honor each of 
these places with a visit, the General left Bos- 
ton on Tuesday morning for Portsmouth, in 
. New Hampshire. His route lay through 
Chelsea, Lynn, Marblehead, Salem, Newbury- 
port, &/C. He was escorted to the northern 
limit of the city, by the aids of the Governor, 
and a committee of the City Council, distin- 
guished citizens, &c. The Governor's aids 
attended him to the borders of New Hamp- 
shire'. 

After receiving the congratulations and ad- 
dresses respectively of the inhabitants of Chel- 
sea, and Lynn, he arrived at Marblehead to 
breakfast. Here he was introduced to a great 
proportion of the inhabitants and among them 
several veterans, who had distinguished them- 
selves by their naval exploits during the revo- 
lution. 

At Salem, his reception was such as might 
have been expected from a town so populous, 
wealthy, and patriotic. When he arrived 
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within its limits, he was met by the authori- 
ties, committee of arrangements, and numer- 
ous other citizens ; and as be approached, an 
escort was formed, among which were two 
hundred sailors, dressed in blue jackets and 
white trowsers, with badges in their hats. 
Arches had been prepared, salutes were fired, 
the bells rung, and the whole population a»- 
sembled to do honor to the guest of the nation. 
An appropriate address was delivered to 
him, to which he replied in his usual briefand 
satisfactory manner. 



CHAPTER X. 

CONTINUATION OF THE TOUR OF LAFAYETTE THROUGH 
THE UNITED STATES— RECEPTION AT WORCESTER, 
NEW YORK, ALBANY, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINOTO>, 
▲ND OTHER PLACES-— HONORS SHOWN HIK, ST CON' 
GRESS— tRETURN^TO FRANCE. 

To accompany Lafayette through every 
place where Jie was received by escorts, sa- 
lutes, and addresses, would be to the reader, 
but a repetition of similar scenes. Wherever 
he went, he was received with the same glow- 
ing enthusiasm. The small towns vied with 

13* 
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each other in showing their gratitude. ' While 
the large ones made immense and costly pre- 
parations to honor him. With all these 
attempts the General appeared to he greatly 
gratified. A little village which could do no 
more than give him a gun, and a hearty cheer, 
or strew his path with flowers, or erect him an 
arch of evergreens, had honored him equally 
with the great city, which had expended thou- 
sands to make his entry imposing and magnifi- 
cent ;* and it received from the General the same 
grateful acknowledgements. 

From Salem Lafayette continued his jour- 
ney to Portsmouth, New. Hampshire. Here 
a cavalcade, two miles in length, met and con- 
ducted him to Franklin Hall, amid the shouts 
of thousands who had assembled to congratu- 
late him. Several addresses were delivered to 
him, and a splendid ball was given in the. 
evening in honor of the occasion. He left 
Portsmouth at eleven o'clock, on Wednesday 
night, to return to Boston. From Boston he 
passed through Lexington, Concord, and Bol- 
ton, to Worcester. At all these places he 
was received in th^ most patriotic and flatter- 
ing manner, the whole country ringing with 
salutes and applauses. At Leicester he was 
addressed by the reverend clergyman of the 
village, from a platform erected for the pur- 
se. 
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Having remained at Worcester several 
hours, and received the most distinguished 
marks of ^rratitude and honor from the inhab- 
itants of that populous and wealthy town, La- 
fayette continued his rapid journey towards 
Hartford, in Connecticut. 

The inhabitants of that city had sent ajdepu- 
tation to Boston, to be informed when his 
arrival might be expected, and {lad prepared 
to receive him on Friday evening; but his 
entry did not take place until Saturday morn- 
ing. He was received at the line of the 
State by a committee ; and ten miles from the 
town, by an escort of the Governor's horse 
guards. At his entrance into the place a 
large body of infantry and artillery were ready 
to salute him, and in the yard of the State 
House, eight hundr^ children, wearing 
badges with the motto, " Nous vous aimons, 
Lafayette," had an opportunity of seeing the 
General. He was addressed by the Governor, 
and the Mayor, and introduced to nearly one 
hundred revolutionary veterans. 

Late in the afternoon he took the steam^boat 
for New York* He landed at Middletown, 
where he was received with every mark of dis- 
tinction, which gratitude, patriotism, and en- 
terprise could bestow. As the boat passed 
down the river, every village near its banks 
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was ready, either to fire a salute, to throw up 
rockets, give him cheers, or illuminate their 
houses; and some of them to do all. At 
Lyme, which the boat passed at midnight, a 
great number of the inhabitants, ladie§ ae 
well as gentlemen, were waiting in anxious 
expectation of his arrival. 

The General reached New York on Sunday 
the 5th of September. On the two or three 
following days he visited the schools in the 
city, diped with the Cincinnati Society, and 
with the French Gentlemen ; spending the 
evenings in various festive enjoyments. Mean- 
while there was preparing, for him, at Castle 
Garden, the most magnificent fete that proba- 
bly was ever seen in America. The extent of 
the ground occupied for this purpose was one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in diameter, 
and of a circular form. A floor was laid, and 
a gallery encircled the whole. An awning of 
canvass, supported by pillars seventy-five feet 
high, composed the roof of this vast edifice, 
and it was lighted by an immense and splen- 
did cut-glass chandelier, with thirteen smaller 
ones appended. Six thousa^id persons at- 
tended this ball, and eighty sets of cotillions 
were frequently on the floor at the same time. 

At 10 o'clock the General made his appear- 
ance, and at half past one, he took his depar- 
ture in the steam-boat for Albany. 
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At Newburgh where he landed for a short 
time, a qrowd of twenty thousand people had 
assembled to greet him. At Catskill and 
Hudson, hd was received with every mark of 
distinction and joy. 

Gre^t preparations had been made for his 
reception at Albany. The military met him, 
and escorted him to town. The city was 
illuminated. He was welcomed and cheered 
by forty thousand people. A splendid ball 
was given in his honor, which he attended. 
On the following day a great number of the 
inhabitants had the satisfaction of being per- 
sonally introduced to him. 

Having visited Troy, and the grand canal, 
he returned to New York, which place he 
lefl again on the 23d of September, for Phila- 
delphia. 

He passed through New Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, and other considerable towns ; 
and it is hardly necessary to repeat that at all 
these places, the people did not fail to show 
him the same enthusiastic marks of gratitude 
and distinction which he had so often wit- 
nessed at the north. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania and suite, 
met him thirty miles from the capital, with an 
escort and a spleiidid barouche drawn by six 
cream-colored horses for his accommodation. 
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On his approach to Philadelphia, he wa& 
saluted with one hundred rounds of artillery. 
Nearly six thousand troops were drawn up to 
pay him military honors. An immense pro- 
cession was formed, which consumed six hours 
in passing from Frankfort to the State House. . 
Only a small number of the different bodies 
which composed this procession can be enu- 
merated. Three cars of dimensions sufficient 
to contain one hundred and twenty revolu- 
tionary veterans. Then four hundred young 
men. A car containing a printing press, 
where the workmen struck off and distributed 
an ode, on the occasion. Then three hun- 
dred weavers— one hundred and fifty rop^ma- 
kers — one hundred shipbuilders — seven hun- 
dred mechanics — professions not enumerated 
— one hundred and fifty coopers — one hun- 
dred and fifty butchers mounted — two hun- 
dred and sixty carmen mounted — three hun- 
dred farmers, &,c. &,c. 

The General alighted at the Old State House, 
and entered the hall where the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. This hall contains 
the statue of Washington, the portraits of Penn, 
Franklin, Morris, Hopkinson, Greene, Wayne, 
Montgomery, Hamilton, Gates, Hancock, 
Adams, Rochambeau, Carrol, M'Kean, Jeffer- 
son, Charles Thompson, Madison, and Mon- 
roe. 
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Here Lafayette was addressed by the Mayor 
of the city, by the Frenchmen residing there, 
and by.other bodies of citizens. Having spent 
several days in Philadelphia, the General pro- 
ceeded south towards Baltimore, where he 
arrived on the 7th of October. No city 
through which he had passed gave him a more 
splendid and cordial reception than this. As 
usual, the military were called out. Proces- 
sions were formed, the city illuminated, a 
splendid ball given, a gold medal presented, 
by the young gentlemen, with other honors 
of a similar description. 

It is hardly necessary to follow the " Nation's 
Guest" further. With the same marks of 
affection, and joyous enthusiasm he was re- 
ceived at Washington, Georgetown, York- 
town, and every place, indeed, of the least dis- 
tinction, throughout the whole of the immense 
country, of the south ai^d west, which the Gen- 
eral traversed in the course of his laborious 
but most gratifying and triumphant career. 
The facts relating to this memorable excur- 
sion are too recent, and also too much of a 
character similar to those already detailed, 
to require any farther enlargement in this 
correction. 

But the feelings of the nation demanded 
that something more should be done for Gen- 
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eral Lafayette, than could be expressed by 
acclamations alone. This love of liberty had 
been the means of depriving him of a great 
proportion of his fortune. When, during our 
revolution, the country was so exhausted as to 
be unable to clothe or feed her little army, 
Lafayette not only gave all his pay to govern- 
ment, but advanced money which never was 
refunded ; so that, in addition to its debt of 
gratitude, the nation owed him for advance- 
ments made during her necessities. It was 
the exercise of the same leading principle (the 
\love of liberty), which occasioned the confisca- 
tion of his estg^tes in France, when the jacobin 
faction controlled the kingdom. 

Under every consideration, the nation was 
bound to show Lafayette, and the world, that 
in the prosperity of his adopted country, his 
former services were remembered with too 
much gratitude to be passed over, without 
some permanent mark of national beneficence. 

The President of the United States, there- 
fore, in his message to Congress, at the open- 
ing of the session, recommended, in appropri- 
ate terms, the consideration of General Lafay- 
ette's eminent services to the country, and 
requested that the legislative body of the na- 
tion would devise some means of making him 
at least a partial remuneration. Agreeably to 
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this recommendation, Congress appointed a 
committee to deliberate on the subject ; and 
on th^ 20th of December, Mr. Hayne, from 
the committee appointed on so much of the 
President's message as related to making pro- 
vision for the services of General Lafayette, 
reported the following bill - — 

'* Be it encicted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled. That the sura of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby granted to Major General Lafayette, 
in compensation for his important services and 
expenditures daring the American Revolu-' 
tion ; and that for this purpose a stock to that 
amount be issued in his favor, dated the 4th 
of July, 1824, bearing an annual interest of 
six per cent, payable quarter yearly, and re- 
deemable on the 31st of December, 1831. 

" Sect. 2. And . be it furtlur enacted. 
That one complete Township of land be, and 
the i^me is hereby granted to the said Major 
General Lafayette ; and that the President of 
the United States be authorized to cause the 
said township to be located on any of the pub- 
lic lands which remain unsold ; and that pa- 
tents be issued to General Lafayette for the 



same." 



14 
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On the 21st this bill was made the order of 
the day in the Senate, and the following 
debate on it, extracted from the journals of 
Congress, will tend to show with how much 
reason the bill was passed : — 

" Senate, — Tuesday, Dec. 21. 

*'The Senate proceeded, as in committee 
of the whole, to the consideration of the bill 
making provision for the services and expen- 
ditures of General Lafayette. 

" Mr. Hayne (of S. C), in ref^y to Messrs. 
Macon and Browp, who objected to the bill, 
remarked, that tlie observations made by the 
honorable gentlemen rendered it his duty — 
though it was done with regret, as he had 
hoped that the bill would pass without opposi- 
tion — as chairman of the committee, to sub- 
mit the principles on which the committee had 
proceeded in presenting the present bill. He 
trusted that Jie should be able to satisfy the 
scruples of the honorable gentlemen, and that 
there would be no necessity of recommitting 
the bill. 

" With regard to the objections made by his 
friend on his right (Mr. Macon,) they affected 
the making any compensation, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to individuals, either 
for services rendered or sacrifices made. He 
understood he had said, it was immaterial 
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whether an individual should have spent his 
substance in the service of his country — 
should have put his hand in his purse and paid 
the expenses of the war — still that for such 
services no compensation could be made. 
** He could show that this was the fact — that 

» 

it was precisely the case with regard to Gen- 
eral Lafayette. He had expended his fortune 
in our service, and he should contend it was 
right, it was necessary ; they were called on 
by duty to themselves, at least to refund the 
expenses to which he had been subjected. 
Mr. Hayne proceeded to say, that he held doc- 
uments in his hand which it became his duty 
to submit to the Senate — documents derived 
from the highest authority. The paper he 
held in his hand contained accounts from the 
proper officers, showing the expenses of La- 
fayette, and pointing out the manner in which 
his estates had been dissipated in the service 
of liberty. In tl)e year 1777, he had an 
annual income of 146,000 francs, equal to 
528,700 dollars. This had been almost entirely 
expended in the services which he had ren- 
dered to liberty, in this and the other hemis- 
phere. During a period of six years, from the 
year 1777 to 1783, he had expended, in the 
American service 700,000 francs, equal to 
140,000 dollars. This document (said Mr. ' 
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Hayne) is derived from the most authentic 
sources in France, and has come into my 
hands from a respectable member of this 
House, without the knowledge or consent of 
the General and his friends. 

" The fact to which he called their attention 
was, that during the six years the General had 
been engaged in the service, he had expended 
140,000 dollars, of his fortune ; he was in a 
state of prosperity, and in the enjoyment of a 
.plentiful fortune in his own country, when he 
resolved to come to this. He purchased ^ 
ship, raised, equipped, armed, and clothed a 
regiment at his own expense, and when he 
landed on these coasts, he came freighted 
with the munitions of war, which he distribu- 
ted gratuitously to our army. It is on record 
that he clothed and put shoes on the feet of 
the naked, suffering soldiers of America, and 
that during six years he sacrificed 140,000 dol- 
lars. He asked for no compensation — he 
made out no account — he received no pay ; 
he spent his fortune for this country, and not 
only gave his services, but hazarded his life in 
its defence, shed his blood in its service, and 
returned home broken in his fortune. What 
did government do ? Afler the war, in 1794, 
they gave him the full pay of a major general, 
to which he was entitled twelve or fourteen 
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jears before. If any American citizen had 
done as much' — and had brought in an account 
stating he had expended 140,000 dollars, and 
made application for compensation — would it 
not have been granted? Indeed, if we were 
to make out an account current of the expen- 
ses and sacrifices of the General, it would far 
exceed the sum now proposed. But he never 
Tendered a claim ; he would have starved ere 
he would have done it. 

" I have other documents (said Mr. Hayne) 
to which I shall briefly refer. There is one 
fact which shows how alive he was to every 
honorable sentiment. He has made sacrifices 
that can never be repaid. Congress, in their 
gratitude, made him a donation of 11,000 
acres of land, which at the value of lands at 
that time, was not worth more than 11,000 
dollars ; and by an act in 1804, they author- 
ized him to locate this land on any spot in the 
United States, that might be vacant ; and his 
agent accordingly located it in the neighbour- 
hood of New Orleans. In 1807, Congress' 
passed an act, confirming the title to the city 
council of New Orleans of all lands within six 
hundred yards of its limits. 

" Part of the hmd belonging to General La- , 
fayette was included in this grant, and on the 
fact being comi^unicated to him in France by 

14» 
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his agent, accompanied by legal advice of the 
validity of his title, he replied, that it was not 
for him to inquire into the circumstances, but 
that he, receiving bounty from the govern- 
ment of the United States, could only receive 
it as they chose to give it ; and he directed 
his agent to enter a relinquishment of the land 
in question. This laiid, according to the 
estimate of gentlemen from Louisiana, is now 
worth 500,000 dollars. But there is another 
circumstance to be stated ; having located the 
land, he made a contract with an Irish Baro- 
net for the sale of a portion of it, and he after- 
wards made it his business tp find him out ; 
he relinquished his own right, and, at his own 
expense, induced him to relinquish every legal 
claim that he could have upon the United 
States. This relinquishment was on file in 
the land-office, and Mr. Hayne submitted the 
documents to the examination of the Senate. 

" These claims appear certainly in a very 
strong, and he might say, irresistable shape, 
before the Senate. His honorable friend, on 
the right, had said that we treat this gentle- 
man better than we do our native sons ; but 
it appeared that they barely did him justice. 
Did the gentlemen doubt that this government 
were in the habit of making remuneration for 
sacrifices and services, he would refer to an 
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act passed m 1790, granting compensation to 
Frederick William Baron Steuben, for sacrifi- 
ces and services. 

"Mr. Hayne proceeded to refer to many 
instances where the government had not only 
granted pecuniary assistance, but had granted 
a whole township of land for sacrifices and 
services. He was not one of those who were 
afraid of making precedents — a good prece- 
dent can never do evil ; and when nations, as 
well as individuals, gave way to the noblest 
feelings of our nature, they best promote the 
glory of the country and the welfare of the 
people ; but the case of Lafayette could form 
no precedent — it stood alone. Could this 
country be born again — could it assume a 
second childhood — and be placed in circum- 
stances similar to those in which it had for- 
merly been ? If this were possible, if it could 
be reduced again to equal distress, be strug- 
gling for existence, about to perish, — without 
funds, arms, clothing, or ammunition, and 
looking around for help- — if, under such cir- 
cumstances, a foreign ^ nobleman should step 
forth and devote his life and fortune to her 
service, sacrificing every thing, and shedding 
his blood in her behalf, and while the scale 
was depressed, throwing himself into the bal- 
ance, and deciding its fate — surely, such a 



^ 
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man would be entitled to the warmest grati- 
tude of the country. 

" He thought this a case of its own kind, and 
which could never happen again ; but, if it 
could, they would follow the brilliant example 
which would this day be set. With regard to 
the objection to the thing itself, the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio wished it to be recom- 
mitted for some emendations ; but he had not 
proposed any instructions to the committee, 
and they were ignorant of what he desired. 
He knew there was a very large majority in 
both Houses of Congress, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority among the people, who desired 
that some such expression should be given of 
the public feeling. The only difference was, 
as to the mode of doing it, and the amount. 
And where so many concur, it was necessary 
that individuals should sacrifice their private 
opinions on the subject 

** It was impossible to devise a schem^ which 
should satisfy every one; for there would 
always be found some one to raise objections, 
whether the intended donation should be in 
money, in stock, or in lands. He could assure 
them that the committee had taken the great- 
est pains, and had not been able to devise any 
plan which could approach nearer to the gen- 
eral sentiment, than the one they had adopted. 
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Their object was t6 make such an appropria- 
tion as should comfort the patriot's declining 
years, and smooth his path to the grave. It 
would be besides, a perpetual monument of 
their gratitude. The stock would remain on 
the books to the last ; and when they had 
redeemed all other debts, then they would 
redeem the debt of gratitude which they owed 
to this distinguished soldier. A tract of land 
would have a tendency to keep him amongst 
us, and would be a portion for his children. 
It would also add to the grace of the gift, and 
the impression it would produce. It was his 
opinion that the public acts ought to be done 
gracefully. It would make a favorable im- 
pression abroad. 

" Mr. Hayne said he would solicit his friends 
to relinquish their private opinions on this 
occasion. Such an act as this, to be well 
done, should be delicately and promptly man- 
aged ; and he hoped, as this was the general 
sense, they would yield. Something must be 
done for national feeling. To send him beCck 
to France, without making any provision for 
him, would leave him to linger out his last 
days in poverty, and make him a public spec- 
tacle for all Europe ; — you leave him without 
means of obtaining those acts of kindtiess and 
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attention so useful and necessary in the de- 
cline of life.' 

" After a few remarks of Mr. Macon, at the 
suggestion of some friends, Mr. Brown said 
he would withdraw his motion, and the bill 
was ordered to be encfrossed for a third read- 
ing to-day: and on the question — shall the 
bill pass ? Mr. Noble called for the ayes and 
noes, not being able to give his sanction to it. 

" The ayes and noes were demanded by one 
fifth of the whole number present ; and those 
who voted in the affirmative, were 

" Messrs. Barbour, Boligny, Chandler, Dick- 
erson, Eaton, Edwards, Elliot, Findlay, Gail- 
lard, Hayne, Holmes of Maine, Holmes of 
Mississippi, Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Kelly, King of Alabama, King of 
-New York, Knight, Lanman, Lloyd of Mary- 
land, Lloyd of Massachusetts, Lowrie, Jack- 
son, McLean, Mills, Palmer, Parrott,'Seymor, 
Smith, Talbot, Taylor, Thomas, Van Buren, 
Van Dyke, Williams--37. 

" Noes — Messrs. Barton, Bell, Brown, 
Cobb, Macon, Noble, Ruggles— 7." * 



* A member of Congress, conversing with the 
General on the proceedings of Congress and deli- 
cately apologising for the opposition which the ap- 
propriation in his favor had experienced in that body,. 
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The bill thus passed the Senate. 

The bill having passed both Houses, a 
committee was appointed from each to wait 
on the General and present him with a copy 
of the act. The following extract from the 
journal of the House contains the address and 
reply on that occasion : — 

" Senate — Monday, January 3. 

" Mr. Smith, from the joint committee of 
both Houses, appointed to wait on General La- 
fayette, with a copy of the act concerning him, 
reported that the committee waited on him at 
12 o'clock, and presented him with a copy of 
the act, and with a copy of the resolutions of 
both Houses, and that the General returned 
an answer. 

*' The address of the committee was read, 
and, with the answer of the General, ordered 
to be noticed oil the journal. 

"General: We are a committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, charged 



tiie General, with great nalvet^^ and never-failing 
presence of mind, interrupted him with this happy 
remark : '^ I, Sir, am one of the opposition. The gifl 
is so munificent, so far exceeding the services of the 
individual, that had I been a member of Congress, I 
muft have voted against it." 
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with the office of informing you of the passage 
of an act, a copy of which we now present. 
You will perceive, from this act, Sir, that the 
two Houses of Congress, aware of the large 
pecuniary, as yvell as other sacrifices, which 
your long and arduous devotion to the cause 
of freedom has cost you, have deemed it their 
privilege to reimburse a portion of them as 
having been incurred in part on account of 
the United States. The principles which 
have marked your character will not permit 
you to oppose any objection to the discharge 
of so much of the national obligation to you 
as admits of it. We are directed to express 
to you the confidence as well as request of the 
two Hous^ of Congress, that you* will, by an 
acquiescence in their wishes in this respect, 
add another to the many signal proofs .you 
have offered of your esteem for a people whose 
esteem for you can never cease until they 
have ceased to prize the liberty they enjoy, 
and to venerate the virtues by which it was 
acquired. We have only to subjoin an ex- 
pression of our gratification in being the organs 
of this communication, and of the distinguished 



i 
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personal respect with which we are, your obe- 
dient servants. 

S. Smith, ^ CommtUe 

RoBEilT Y. Hatks, C of the 
D. BouLiGNY, 5 Senate. 

W. S. Archer, •% Committee 

S. Van Rensselaer, C of tke 
Philip S. Marklet, ) House of Rep. 

Washington, Jan. 1, 182d. 

" To this address of the committee, the Gen- 
eral returned the following answer : — 

Gentlemen of the Committee of both Houses of 

Congress, 

*' The immense and unexpected gift which, 
in addition to former and considerable boun- 
ties, it has pleased Congress to confer upon 
me, calls for the warmest acknowledgements of 
an old American soldier — an adopted son of 
the United States — two titles dearer to my 
heart than all the treasures in the world. 

" However proud I am of every sort of obli- 
gation received from the people of the United 
States, and their representatives in Congress, 
the large extent of this benefaction might have 
created in my mind feelings of hesitation, not 
inconsistent, I hope, with those of the most 
grateful reverence. But the so very kind res- 

15 _ 
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olatloEts of both Houses, delivered by you, gen* 
tiemen,, in terms of equal kindness, preclude 
all other sentiments except those of the lively 
and profound gratitude, of which, in respect- 
fully accepting the munificent favor, I have 
the honor to beg you will be the organs. 

Permit me, also, gentlemen, to join a tender 
o& my affectionate, personal thanks to the ex- 
pressions of the highest respect, with which I 
have the honor to be, yout obedient servant, 

Lafayette." 



It will be recollected that the President 
was authorised by the Congress of the United 
States, to oSier him one of our national vessels 
for his conveyance to this country. And now, 
when he was aboat to return to France, the 
same offer was repeated by President Monroe, 
and accepted by the General. 

Accordingly, a new frigate, to which, partly 
in honor of Lafayette, was given the name of 
Brandywine, was offered him. In this fine 
vessel he em.barked from our shores, and after 
a most prosperous passage landed at Havre. 

Although upon his departure from Havre 
for America the authorities of that city, by 
order of government, had directly forbidden 
any expression of respect towards him, on the 
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part of the populace, upon his return they 
were anable to prevent a full expression of the 
enthusiastic admiration which the printed ac- 
counts of his generous reception in the United 
States, had revived. Almost all the young 
men of that o%, and of its neighbourhood, 
united in hailing, with acclamations of joy, 
the return of the noble, liberal, and disinter- 
ested General of two revolutions ! 

He was escorted from Havre, by a numerous 
cavalcade on horseback, and his whole pro- 
gress to La Grange, seemed but a repetition of 
the triumph which marked his course through 
our country. 

The same noble benevolence was exhibited 
by him on this journey, and when once more 
received into the bosom of his loving and be- 
loved family, he seemed with his former mod- 
esty and contentment to settle again into the 
philanthropic and industrious farmer of La 
Grange. 
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CHAPTER XL 



CAUSES AND COKMEKCEMEITT OF Wf^ FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION OF 1830 — FORMATION OF A NEW MINISTRY- 
SOME ACCOUNT OF FOLIGNAC— EXTRAORDINARY RE- 
PORT OF THE MINISTRY TO THE KING. 

We come now to the cohsideratioti of a 
new era in the life of our illustrious Subject, 
scarcely less remarkable than any which has 
already* engaged our attention. It will be in- 
dispensable, however, to a perfect appreciation 
of the part which he took in it, that some pre- 
vious explanation should be given of the state 
in which it stood previous to his appearance 
as one of the chief actors in the revolution to 
which we allude. 

Although men had long been convinced 
that the time was not far distant, when the 
impolitic oppression of the French government 
would excite a terrible and destructive reaction 
on the part of the people, still the Revolution 
of July, 1830, came unexpectedly to all. 

Those who have been accustomed to observe 
the signs of the times must have seen, for 
several years past, in the people of France, a 
strong tendency to liberty^ and a secret deter- 
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mination to enjoy it, under one form of gor- 
emment or another, at all hazards. The ex* 
perience of former years, under the republic 
and consulship, if it taught the people that 
they had grasped the boon so violently as to 
crush it, also convinced them that it was capa- 
ble, when rightly used, of conferring the most 
exalted happiness which a nation can enjoy. 
This impression has followed them through 
the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
and will follow them for ever. But the diffi- 
culty of securing liberty without alloy, and the 
melancholy issue of the former attempt, made 
them willing to live under a limited monarchy 
so long as it was conducted according to the 
principles of the Charter which Louis XVIII. 
agreed to give the people ; which should secure 
them against a recurrence of such arbitrary 
power on the part of the sovereign as had been 
the immediate cause of the Revolution of 1789; 
and the principal articles of which guaranteed 
individual liberty and equality under the laws, 
the liberty of the press, the free election of the 
deputies, and other essential ingredients to the 
formation of a constitutional monarchy. 

These restrictions on arbitrary power 'were 
in no slight degree galling to the partisans of 
the ancien regime ; and various attempts were 
made from time to time, by different ministers, 

16» 
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to elude the provisions of the Charter. In 
some instances they were successful, particu- 
larly in carrying into effect an alteration in 
the law of elections, which tended greatly to 
increase the influence of the ministry in tlie 
formation of the Chamber of Deputies. Still, 
every thing was done with a show of attention 
to the forms prescribed by the Charter, and 
no open attempt was made to violate the Con- 
stitution during the reign of Louis XVIII. 

And now let us pause for one moment, and 
ask how it could be that, warned as he must 
have been by the example of the Revolution 
of 1789, any king of the French people could 
dare, in a more enlightened age, to pursue 
the same course of oppression which brought 
his brother to the scaffold — dispersed the last 
descendants of a family which, for the long 
period of eleven centuries, had swayed the 
sceptre of a mighty kingdom — and made them 
the dependants of other princes] 

Yet such was the case with the successor of 
Louis XVIII. 

Charles X., a haughty, weak, and bigoted 
prince, ascended the throne, filled with extrav- 
agant notions of the " right divine ;". and en- 
tirely governed by the priests, could ill brook 
the thought of being compelled to govern with 
moderation. Accordingly, the court journals 
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took every opportunity of insinuating that the 
Charter, far from being a compact between 
the prince and the people, was a mere, revolu- 
ti^ghi^ grant on the part T)f Louis, and there- 
fom^hot legally binding on his successor. 
Affairs continued in this situation until the 
8th of August, 1829 ; when the king, finding 
that the administration- of M. Martignac, 
though warmly attached to the interests of the 
crown, was not prepared entirely to annihilate 
the liberties of the people, suddenly^dismissed 
them, and appointed, in their stead, an admin* 
istration headed by that master spirit of des- 
potism. Prince Polignac, ,and composed en- 
tirely of men of ultra-royalist principles, most 
of whom were also obnoxious^ to the nation. 

The celebrated ex-minister just named 
(Jules Polignac) is a descendant of the 
famous Cardinal de Polignac, distinguished 
for his literary acquirements, although by most 
people suspected *of being a natural son of 
Charles X. He was born in 1780. His 
mother was the celebrated Duchess de Polig- 
nac, governess to the children of Louis XVI., 
and the friend and adviser of his unfortunate 
Queen. He was an exile in his youth to 
Russia and England. In the latter country 
he was aid to Charles X., when, as the 
Count d'Artois, he claimed and received the 
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chirities of the British nation. He next en- 
gaged in the famous conspiracy of Georges 
and Pichegru, against the First Consul, and 
with hb brother was tried and found guilty* 
Jules was condemned to imprisonment, while 
his brother was doomed to death. The court 
was astonished to hear the younger Polignac 
entreating to be substituted in his more unfcMr- 
tunate brother's place, and to receive the 
stroke of the axe in his stead. He pleaded 
that his brother Armand had a wife and family 
dependent on him for happiness and protec* 
tion, while he was an isc^ated being whose 
life was of little consequence to any. With 
the feelings of Damon and Pythias, each 
sought to avert the punishment from the other. 
The generous devotion displayed by Jules had 
its eifect on the heart of Napoleon, who 
changed the sentence of death to that of con- 
finement Both were kept in duress, and for 
many years were the tenants of different 
French prisons. 

The , Polignacs were, it is asserted, con- 
stantly engaged in the schemes which the 
friends of the Bourbons from time to time 
agitated, and Napoleon himself asserted, that 
his former clemency met with a poor return. 

In 1813, they met at the chateau of Usse in 
Touraine, the residence of M. de Doras, and 
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a genera] rising of the royalists in the west 
and south of France, upon the landing of the 
Duke de Beri, was contemplated. It is al- 
ledged that they were concerned in the sin- 
gular plot of Malet ; at all events, they were 
suspected and put under surveillance, from 
which, in 1814, they escaped. During the 
same year, Jules joined the Count d'Artois, 
and was sent on a special mission to Rome. 
fie attended liouis XVIII. to Ghent, and was 
thence despatched to the frontiers of Savoy. 
He once more fell into the hands of the Bona- 
partists, and again made his escape. At the 
restoration of the Bourhons, he returned to 
Paris, and was made a Peer. 

He was also created Inspector General of 
the National Guards-^a Marshal — a member 
of several orders — and then a Prince. In 
1816 he connected himself with* a Scotch 
lady of the name of Campbell, who died soon 
after ; and his second wife, also an English 
woman, was, during the Prince's recent resi- 
dence in England as a French Ambassador, 
a distinguished leader of the ton. The Court 
Journal has been very loud in its praise of the 
iady, atid her departure for France was an- 
nounced as an affair which would break the 
hearts of a numerous train of friends and ad- 
mirers. 
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Polignac had been one of the king's most 
intemperate advisers ; indeed, most blindly so. 
He assured the foreign ministers that no ex- 
plosion would follow the obnoxious decrees, 
and he seems to have been as much astonished 
at the result as any one else. 

He went to England in 1823, as ambassa- 
dor, and in 1829, returned to France, when 
he was made president of the Council. His 
sentiments have on all occasions been the 
highest grade of ultra royalism. 

Such was Polignac, the president of the Coun^ 

oil of Ministers. The other members were 

Minister of Justice, Chant elauzk. 

Minister of the Marine, Baron d'Hausssz. 

Minister of the Interior, Count de Pstroitrst. 

Minister of the Finances, Montbel. 
Minister of Ecclesiastical "\ 

Affaire and of Public ' ^"""^ "^ Guerkoh 



;al \ 

lie \ 



Instruction, ) Renville. 

Minister of Publio Works, Baron Capelle. 

This ministry was appointed during the 
recess of the Chambers, and from August until 
March, the contest was carried on between 
the liberal press and the government; the 
latter supplying by prosecutions their defi- 
ciency in argument. In March, the Cham- 
bers assembled, and the House of Deputies 
immediately voted an address, entreating the 
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king to dismiss his ministers ; the king r^ 
turned an angry reply, and dissolved the 
Chambers. New elections were ordered, and 
the Chambers sammoned for the third of 
August. In the mean time, the expedition 
against Algiers was undertaken, in the hope 
of diverting the minds of the people from their 
causes of complaint at home ; but the ma- 
ncsuvre was too evident to escape the obser- 
vation of the liberal press, and accordingly 
produced no effect. The liberal journals 
were far more numerous than those which 
favored the ministry, and the election of dep- 
uties, terminated in the choice of a large ma- 
jority favorable to what was now considered 
the cause of the people against the power of 
the king. Thus was the seal of approbation 
put upon the sentiments which had, in the 
month of March, given such mortal offence to 
the king. He could not but see, if he had 
had eyes, that his only safety was in yielding 
to the power of the people, and committing 
himself to its guidance, instead of attempting 
to resist the power which would soon over- 
whelm him. But not so. In his kingly pride 
and folly, he must needs show the people that 
he was the supreme lord of their destinies; 
that his will was not to be contravened with 
impunity. Encouraged, no doubt, by the 
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success of his, arms against Algiers, he re- 
ceived the following report from his ministry — 
and, complying with their advice, dissolved 
the new Chamber of Deputies which, had 
never yet met, and abolished the liberties of 
the press, to which he conceived, and justly, 
that the remarkable resiilt of the elections 
was, in a great measure, to be attributed. 

This document is too memorable as a por- 
tion of the history of the late revolution, and 
too glaring as an expression of the doctrines 
of despotism, to be omitted, or read with in- 
difference by any Ainerican. We annex it 
entire : — 

« REPORT. 

" Paris, July d6th, 1830 
" Sire, — Your ministers would be unworthy 
the confidence with which your Majesty has 
honored them, if they longer delayed placing 
before you a concise statement of bur internal 
situation, and to indicate t6 your Highness 
the dangers arising from the periodical press. 

" At no period during the last fifteen years, 
has this situation presented itself under a more 
serious and afflicting aspect. Notwithstand- 
ing a prosperity unexampled in the annals of 
our history, signs of disorganization and symp- 
toms of anarchy are manifested on almost 
€very point of the kingdom. 
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"The successiye causes which hare con- 
duced to weaken the springs of the monarchical 
government operate to-day .to alter and change 
its nature. Deprived of its moral force, the 
civil authority within the capital and in the 
jH'ovinces maintains but an unequal contest 
against factions. Pernicious and subversive 
doctrines openly professed are spread and 
propagated among all classes of our popula* 
tion ; disquietudes, too generally accredited, 
agitate the public mind and torment society. 
From all quarters a guarantee is demanded for 
future security. 

<' A maliciousness, active, ardent, indefatiga- 
ble, is at work to overturn the foundations of 
order, and to deprive France of the happiness 
which she enjoyed under the sceptre of her 
kings. Active in working discontent and 
stirring up hatred, it foments among the peo- 
ple a spirit of defiance and hostility against 
government, and seeks every where to sow the 
seeds of discord and of civil war. 

" And, Sire, recent events have already 
proved that political feelings, confined hereto- 
fore to the higher ranks of society, are begin- 
ning to be more generally felt, and to excite 
the popular mass. They have proved, also, 
that this mass is not always agitated without 

16 
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danger to those even who strive to secure its 
repose. 

" A multitude of facts, collected during the 
course of the late electoral operations, confirm 
these statements, and afford a too certain pre* 
sage of new commotions, did not your Majesty 
possess a power of remedying the evil. 

" To an attentive observer, there every where 
exists a necessity for order, force, and perma- 
nency, and the disturbances which appear the 
most opposed to such necessity, are in reality 
but the expression and testimony of it. 

*' These agitations, which cannot be in- 
creased without great peril, are almost exclu- 
sively produced and excited by the liberty 
allowed to the press. A law of elections, not 
less prolific in disorders, has, without doubt, 
concurred and assisted to maintain them ; but 
we must deny the evidence of our senses, not 
to see in the periodicals, the principal focus of 
a corruption, the progress of which becomes 
daily more sensible, as the origin of the calam- 
ities which threaten the kingdom. 

" Experience, Sire, speaks louder than the- 
ory. Enlightened men, without doubt, whose 
patriotism cannot be suspected, carried away 
by the example of a neighbouring people, have 
believed that the advantages of the periodical 
press would balance the disadvantages, and 
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that its excesses would be neutralized by con- 
trary excesses. It is not so' ; the proof is deci- 
sive, and the question is now determined. 

''At all epochs, the periodical press has 
only been, and fiom its nature must ever be, 
an instrument of disorder and sedition. 

''How numerous and irrefutable are the 
proofs that may be brought to support this 
tr^ith. It is to the violent and uninterrupted 
action of the press that we are to attribute the 
too sudden and too frequent changes in our 
internal policy. It has not permitted a reg- 
ular and stable system of government to be 
established in France, nor that continued and 
strenuous elBTort should be made to introduce, 
into the various branches of public administra- 
tion, those meliorations of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Every ministry since 1814, though 
formed under different circumstances, and 
actuated by different impulses, has been ex- 
posed to the same attacks, and to the same 
unbridled expressions of passion. Sacrifices 
of every kind — concessions of power — allian- 
ces of party — nothing has been able to protect 
them from this common destiny. This fact 
alone, so fertile in reflections, suffices to assign 
to the press its true and unvariable ch^acter. 
It labors by continuous and persevering efforts, 
daily repeated, to loosen all the bonds of obe- 
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dience and sabordination, to weaken tho 
springs of public authority, to sink and debase 
it in the opinion of the people, and to ereate 
for it, every where, embarrassments and resis- 
tance. 

'* Its art consists, not in substituting for a 
credulous submission of the mind, the healthy 
liberty of examination, but to reduce the most 
positive truths to problems; not to invite a 
frank and useful controversy upon political 
questions, but to present them in a false light, 
and to resolve them by sophisms. 

^* The press has thus disordered the most 
upright minds, shaken the firmest convictions, 
and produced in the bosom of society a con- 
fusion of principles which favors the most dis- 
astrous attempts. Anarchy in doctrines is a 
prelude to anarchy in the state. 

'' It is worthy of remark, Sire, that the peri- 
odical press has never fulfilled its most essen- 
tial conditk)n, namely, publicity. It may ap- 
pear strange, but it is no less true, that there 
is no publicity in France, taking this word m 
its rigorous acceptation. In the actual state 
of things, facts, when they are not entirely 
suppositions, are only presented to many mil- 
lions of readecs ; they are curtailed, disfig- 
ured, and mutilated in a most odious 'manner. 
A thick elottd, raised by the journals, dis- 
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galses the truth, and in a measure, prevents & 
perfect understanding between the government 
and the people. The kings — your predeces- 
sors. Sire — have been desirous freely to com- 
municate jmrith their subjects, but this is a sat- 
isfaction which the press is not willing that 
your Majesty should enjoy. 

** A licentiousness, which has outstripped all 
bounds, even upon the most solemn occasions, 
and neither respected the express wishes of 
the king, nor the addresses made to them from 
the throne. The one has been mistaken or 
, perverted, and the others have been the sub- 
ject of perfidious commentary or bitter derision. 
It is thus, that the last act of royal authority, 
the proclamation fell into general discredit, 
even before it was known to the electors. 

''This is not aU; the press has a tendency 
to subjugate the sovereignty and usurp the 
powers of the state. The pretended organ of 
public opinion, it aspires to direct the debates 
in the two Chambers, and it incontestibly ex- 
ercises an influence upon those debates no 
less baneful than decisive. This dominion in 
the Chamber of Deputies, especially for the 
last two or three years, has assumed a manifest 
character of oppression and tyranny. We 
have seen, in this interval, the journals pursu- 
ing with insult and outrage members, whose 

16* 
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▼ote appeared to them either uncertain or su»> 
pected. Too often, Sire, the freedom of the 
deliberations in this Chamber, has fallen a 
sacrifioe to the renewed attacks of the press. 

« We cannot qualify, in more, moderate 
terms, the conduct of the opposition journals 
in regard to recent events. After having 
themselves provoked an address, attacking 
the prerogatives of the throne, they have not 
scrupled to consider the reelection of the 221 
deputies, who voted this address, as a matter 
of principle, notwithstanding your Majesty ob- 
jected to this address as offensive ; it attached 
public reproach to the refusal of concurr^ice 
which was there expressed ; it announced its 
unshaken resolution not to defend the rights 
of your crown, so openly compromised. The 
periodical prints have paid no attention to 
this ; on the contrary, they have considered it 
a duty to renew, to perpetuate, and to aggra- 
vate the offence. Your Majesty will decide if 
this rash attack should a longer time remain 
unpunished. 

'* But of all the excesses of the press, per- 
haps the most serious remains to be mentioned. 
From the very commencement of the expedi- 
tion — ^the termination of which has thrown a 
glory so pure, and an eclat so durable upon 
the noble crown of France — the press has 
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critcised, with a violence unheard of, the 
baasies, the means, the preparations and 
chances of success of this expedition. Insen- 
sible to national honor, no thanks to it that 
our ensign does not remain tarnished with the 
insults of a barbarian. Indifferent to the great 
interests of humanity, it do^s not depend upon 
it that Europe is no longer subject to a cruel 
dave>y and a shameful tribute. 

" This was not enough. By a treason that 
should be amenable to our laws, the press has 
engaged itself in publishing all the secrets of 
^the armament — ^in making known to the stran- 
ger the state of our forces, the number of our > 
troops, that of our vessels, the indications of 
the points of station, the means to be employed 
to overcome the inconstancy of the winds, and 
to land upon the coast. Every thing, even to 
the place of disembarkation, has been divulged, 
as if to afford a surer means of defence to the 
enemy — an unexampled circumstance among 
civilized nations : by false alarms concerning 
the dangers to be encountered, it has not 
feared to throw discouragement into the army, 
-and to mark for its hatred, even the chief of 
the enterprise ; it has, so to speak, excited the 
soldiers to raise against him the standard of 
revolt, or to desert their colors. This is what 
the organs of a party, pretending itself na- 
tional, have dared to do. 
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" What it dares every day to perform in the 
interior of the kingdom, tends to nothing less 
than to disperse the elements of public tran- 
quillity, to dissolve the bonds of society, and, 
unless they have deceived themselves, to make 
the earth tremble under our feet. Let us not 
fear to reveal the whole extent of our troubles, 
that we may the better appreciate, the extent 
of our resources. Systematized defamation, 
organized upon a great scale, and directed 
with unexampled perseverance, extends even 
to the most humble of the public functionaries. 
No one of your subjects, Sire, if he receives 
the least mark of confidence or satisfaction, is 
secure from outrage. An immense net, ex- 
tending over France, envelopes all the public 
functionaries. Impeached before .the public, 
they appear in a manner shut out from soci- 
ety ; none are spared but those whose fidelity 
wavers; none are praised but those whose 
fidelity falls a sacrifice ; the rest are marked 
out, sooner or later, to be immolated to popu- 
lar vengeance. 

" The press has not manifested less zeal in 
attacking, with its envenomed darts, our reli- 
gion and our clergy. Its object is to root out 
the last germs of religious sentiments. Doubt 
not, Sire, but by attacking the basis of our 
faith, corrupting the sources of public morals. 
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and by heaping derision and contempt upon 
the ministers and altars of our holy religion, it 
will accomplish its purpose. 

" No force, we must avow, is capable of 
resisting so energetic a dissolvent as the press. 
At all periods when its shackles have been 
dtricken off it has burst forth and invaded the 
dtate. Notwithstanding the diversity of cir- 
eomstances and the numerous chancres of in- 
dividuals who have occupied the political 
arena, we cannot but be forcibly impressed 
with the similarity of its effects during the last 
fHleen years; in a word, it is destined to re- 
commence the Revolution, the principles of 
which it has so openly proclaimed. Placed 
and replaced, at different intervals, under the 
discipline of the censure, as often as it has re- 
gained its liberty, it has recommenced its in- 
terrupted work. To ensure greater success, 
it has been sufficiently aided by the depart- 
mental press, which, by exciting jealousies 
and local hatreds, by sowing consternation in 
the bosoms of the timid, and % tormenting 
the authorities with interminable stratagems, 
has exercised an almost decisive influence 
upon the elections. 

" These last effects. Sire, are momentous; 
the more durable results may be remarked in 
the morals and character of the nation. A 
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violent, lying, and passionate polemic schodl 
of scandal and licentiousness produces serious 
and profound alterations ; it gives a false di- 
rection to the minds of men, fills them with 
pretensions and prejudices, diverts them from 
serious investigations, injures also the progress 
of arts and the sciences, excites among us a 
continually increasing fermentation, maintains, 
even in the bosom of families, fatal dissensions, 
and may gradually conduct us back to a state 
of barbarism. 

''Against such a variety of evils, engen- 
dered by the press, law and justice are equally 
compelled to acknowledge their impotence. It 
would be superfluous to investigate the causes 
which have arrested, and insensibly rendered 
useless, a weapon in the hand of power. It is 
sufficient to interrogate experience, and to re- 
mark the present conditions of things. 

" The proceedings of the judiciary furnish 
with difficulty an efficacious repression. This 
truth, verified by observation, has for a long 
time been apparent to good minds; it has 
lately acquired a more marked character of 
evidence. To satisfy the necessity ^ which 
gave rise to it, repression should be prompt 
and powerful ; on the contrary, it has remained 
sluggish, feeble, and almost void ; when it hap- 
pens, the injury is committed, and the punish- 
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ment, far from repairing the injury, adds to it 
the scandal of debate. 

*' Judicial proceedings tire ; but the sedi- 
tious press- never tires. The one is embar- 
rassed, because there is too much to punish ; 
the other multiplies its forces by multiplying 
its delinquencies. 

"Under different circumstances, prosecu- 
tions have had their different periods of activity 
or relaxation. But what imparts to the press 
zeal or lukewarmness on the part of the public 
minister, it seeks in an increase of its excesses 
a guarantee to their impunity. 

*' The insufficiency, or rather the inutility, 
of the precautions established by the laws in 
force is demonstrated by the above-named 
facts ; and it is equally established that the 
public security is compromised by the press. 
It is time — ^it is more than time — ^to arrest its 
ravages. 

" Listen, Sire, to this prolonged cry of in* 
djgnation and consternation which arises from 
all parts of your kingdom. Moderate men, 
good citizens, and the friends of^ order raise 
towards your Majesty their supplicating hands. 
They beseech you to preserve them from the 
return of those calamities under which our 
fathers so long groaned. These alarms are 
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too real not to be heard ; these wishes ure too 
legitimate not to be listeoed to. 

** There is but one means of satisfying them ; 
it is to return to the Constitution ; if the terms 
of the eighth article are ambiguous its meaa* 
ure is manifest. It is certain that the Consti- 
tution has not conceded the liberty of the 
press to journals and periodical writings. The 
liberty of publishing our personal opinions does 
not certainly imply the right of publishing, hy 
way of speculation, the opinions of others. 
The one is a use of a faculty that the law is 
at liberty to grant or to submit to restrictions ; 
the other is a speculation of industry, which, 
like all others, and more than all others, sup- 
poses the supervision of public authority. 

** The meaning of the Constitution, in this 
particular, is exactly explained by the law o£ 
the 21st of October, 1814 ; we can place the 
more reliance upon this, as the law was pre- 
sented to the Chamber the 5th of July — ^that 
is to say one month only after the adoption of 
the Constitution. In 1919, an epoch when a 
cpntrary system prevailed in the Chambers, it 
was openly proclaimed that the periodical 
press was not governed by the 9th Article. — 
This fact is confirmed by the laws even which 
liave imposed the necessity, of a eensorship 
upon the journals. 
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*' Now, Sire, it only remains to be decided 
how this return to the Constitution, and the 
law of the 21st of October, shall be accom- 
plished. The present serious aspect of affairs 
has resoked the question. 

" We must not deceive ourselves ; we are 
DO longer in the ordinary condition of a repre- 
sentative government. The principles upon 
which it was established have not remained 
untouched amidst political vicissitudes. A 
turbulent democracy, which has penetrated 
even into our laws, is substituted for legitimate 
power. It disposes of the majority of elections 
through the means of these journals, and of 
societies constituted with similar views; it 
paralyzes as much as in* its power the regular 
exercise of the most essential prerogative of 
the crown, that of dissolving the elective 
Chamber. By that, even the Constitution of 
the state is shaken ; — your Majesty alone re- 
tains the power to preserve and establish it 
upon its basis. 

** The right as well as the duty to assure its 
maintenance, is the indispensable attribute of 
sovereignty. No government upon earth would 
be stable if it had not the right to provide for 
its own security. This law is preexistent to 
all other laws, because it is found in the nature 
of things. These are. Sire, maxims which 
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acknowledge the sanction of time, and the 
avowal of all the civilians of Europe. 

** But these maxims have a more decided 
sanction — ^that of the Constitution itself; the 
'14th Article has invested in your Majesty a 
sufficient power, not certainly to change our 
institutions, but to consolidate them and ren- 
der them immutable. 

" Imperious necessity permits you no longer 
to defer the exercise of this supreme power. 
The moment has arrived for a recurrence to 
measures which have been uselessly sus- 
pended. 

" These measures. Sire, which ought to in- 
sure success, your ministers do not hesitate to 
propose, feeling confident that justice will be 
assisted by power." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

REPORT OF THE MINISTERS ACCEPTED AND ACTED 
ON BY THE KING— PROCLAMATION ISSUED AGAINST 
THE PRESS — CHAMBER OP DEPUTIES DISSOLVED— 
ELECTION ORDINANCE— EFFECT OF THESE MEASURES 
ON THE PUBLIC— GREAT TUMULT— PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE DEPUTIES. 

To this mad and impolitic advice — sub- 
scribed by the whole of the new ministry — the 
king listened, and in accordance with it, 
issued the following : — 

" Charles, by the grace of God, King of France 
and Navarre, to all those to whom these presents 
may come : upon the report of oar Council of Min- 
isters, we have ordained and ordain as follows : 

" Article I. The liberty of the press is 
suspended. 

*' 2. The regulations of the 1st, 2d, and 9th 
Articles'of the 1st Section of the law of 21st 
of October, 1814, are in force ; consequently 
no journal, periodical or semi-periodical publi- 
cation, established or to be established, without 
regard to the matters treated of, can appear 
either in [Paris or in the departments, but in 
virtue of authority obtained separately by the 
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author and publisher. The authority must be 
renewed every three months. It may be re- 
voked. 

"3. This authority may be provisionally 
granted, withheld, or withdrawn from the jour- 
nals, periodical and semi-periodical works, 
now published or which may hereafter be pub- 
lished in the departments, by the Prefects. 

"4. Journals and other writings, published 
in contravention of the 2d Article, will be im- 
mediately seized. The presses and types, 
which served for their impression, will be 
placed under seal in a public depot, or placed 
hws de service. 

**5. No writing, under twenty sheets of im- 
pression, can appear in Paris, without authority 
obtained from our Minister of the Interior, 
and from the Prefects in the departments. 
Writings, published without authority, will be 
immediately seized. The presses and types, 
which have served for the impression, will be 
placed under seal in a public depot, or placed 
hors de service, 

" 6. The reports of trials and the memorials 
of literary and scientific societies if they treat 
entirely or in part of political matters, are sub- 
jected to the above-mentioned authority — a 
case in which the articles prescribed by Arti- 
cle 5th, will be applicable. 
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'' 7. All regulations opposed to the present 
are declared null. 

" 8. The present ordinance will be enforced 
in conformity to the 4th Article of the ordi- ' 
nance of the 27th of November, 1815, and of 
that prescribed by the ordinance of the 18th 
of January, 1817. 

" 9. Our ministers are charged with the exe- 
cution of these presents. 

" Given at our Palace of St. Cloudy this 25th of July, 
in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and thirty, 
and of our sovereignty the sixth. 

« CHARLES. 
" By the King. " Prince de Polionac, 

^^ President of the Council of Ministers''* 

At the same time was issued the following : 



i DISSOLUTION OF THE CHAMBER 

OF DEPUTIES. 



"Charles, by the grace of God, King of France 
and Navarre, to all those to wh4»m these presents 
may come, greeting : In virtue of the 50th Article 
of the Constitution, having been informed of the 
manoeuvres practised in many parts of our kingdom 
to deceive and mislead the electors daring the last 
operations of the electoral colleges — our Council 
being heard — we have ordained and do ordain : 

" Article 1. The Chamber of Deputies is 

dissolved. 

17* 
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2. Oar Minister of the 'Interior is charged 
with the execution of this present ordinance. 

" Given at St. Cloud, the 25th day of July, in the 

year of our Lord eighteen hundred and thirty, and 

the sixth of our reign. 

« CHARLES. 

" By the Ki^g. * " Ch. de Peyronnet, 

" Minister of the Interior." 

Attached to these documents were a set of 
what was called Rules for Future Elections. 
The preamble was as follows : — 

" Charles, having resolved to prevent the re- 
currence of measures which have exercised a 
pernicious influence upon the late operations 
of the electoral colleges — wishing, in conse- 
quence to reform, according to the principles 
of the Constitution, those rules of election of 
which experience has taught the inconve- 
nience — we have recognised the necessity of 
employing the power in us invested, to provide, 
by acts emanating from us, for the security of 
the state and the suppression of every enter- 
prise directed against the dignity of the crown." 

The articlesof this ordinance are numerous, 
and of too little importance now to be read 
w^ith interest. Suffice it to say that the die 
was cast. It only remained now to be proved, 
whether thirty millions of enraged and abused 
people would tamely submit to the despotism 
of a weak tyrant, and his few mad advisers. 
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The following letter, which we insert in the 
■ibrm of a journal, as it was received in 6ur 
country, shows the immediate consequence of 
this decree. 

JHEETING OF THE FRENCH EDITORS, 

"Paris, July 26. 
** To-day all the editors of the journals assem- 
l)led to deliberate upon the course they ought 
to pursue under such extraordinary circum- 
stances. Some advise not to submit to these 
illegal measures and unconstitutional decrees ; 
others propose to fix, by common consent, 
what number of journals shall appear before 
the tribunals, to demand the execution of the 
laws. M. Marien, prefect of police, has com* 
municated to the printers Ibe important infor- 
mation, that every unauthorized publication 
will be followed by the seizure and detention 
of their presses. Many of the printers in- 
formed the editors of the journals that, so far 
from complying with this order, they were 
ready to sacrifice their interests and to resist 
4IS long as resistance should be in their power. 
" This morning, all the reading-rooms were 
<;rowded ; the concourse was greatest in the 
Ticinity of the Exchange. At one o'clock, 
the anticipated fall in the funds, at the open- 
ing of operations became a subject of specula- 
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tion ; general expectation, however, was de- 
ceived, as the rates at first only fell two francs. 
This kind of circumspection is attributed to 
the stock-dealers. It is supposed that a more 
decided fall would have required a more seri- 
ous compromise. For the purpose of main- 
taining the rents they postponed, as much as 
in their power, Che orders for sales. They 
were apprehensive that the panic might lead 
to a more fearful and calamitous depreciation. 
Their manoeuvres, nevertheless, could not pre- 
vent their falling to 50 francs 50 centimes, 
which makes nearly 5 francs diminution, the 
5 per cents to 10 — 50; the ducat to 84 — 10. 
The quotation of rents but feebly represents 
the indignation and anger that this manifest 
violation of laws and constitutional order has 
created. 

<*The Constitutionnel, the Nationale, the 
Courier Fran9ois, the Temps, the Globe, the 
Journal of Commerce, the Messenger, the 
Fiaro, &>c. have decided to appear without 
authority. It is said that the Journal of De- 
bates is the only journal that has refused to 
unite in the measure. 

** The deputies, at present in Paris, will meet 
^this evening, at the house of M. Alexander 
Delaborde, and a great part of the editors in 
the office of the Nationale. 
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<* The Constitution, most solemnly sworn to 
^by our kings, is, by the roya] will, suspended. 
It no longer exists, except in the hearts of 
.^ood citizens. The sensations this coup (Tetat 
has produced, indicates sufficiently what will 
be produced throughout all France, when this 
unforeseen calamity shall have spread conster- 
nation in the dejitartments, the cities, and the 
villages — even, where yesterday, they stiU con- 
"fided in that, which is kept the most sacred 
among men — in the promises solemnly made 
to the nation and before heaven— ' The coun- 
try — the only thing eternal upon earth.' 

** Our duties are written down — our engage- 
ments have been signed. They must be ex- 
ecuted with firmness, with dignity, and in a 
manner to make those blush who come to 
signify to us the orders which they are obliged 
to execute. Excesses will be committed, and 
it is better te be the victims than the abettors. 
Our part is to yield ; the king has said that he 
will not. Let us respect his supreme will, 
and content ourselves with submission to force, 
since it is that alone which, at present, con- 
stitutes the right of salvation. Our last words 
shall be vive le Roi ! vive la Ckarte ! The 
last wishes which we shall perhaps be per- 
mitted to express, are for France, and for 
those who shall save it. 
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** In a short time the hand of despotism will 
be extended over us. In an hour, perhaps^ 
the liberty legally to speak will be taken from 
us. Those murmurs, \^hich they hope to 
silence by force, will, in a short time, escape, 
to arouse those who mistake or despise the 
laws that guarantee our common security. 
The first to submit to the hors la hi which 
has been proclaimed, we shall be perhaps^ 
86on, the first to enjoy, as we formerly did, the 
rights which shall be returned back to us. A 
remonstrance against the collection of illegal 
contributions has been for some time covered 
with signatures. To-day the moment to fulfil 
his second engagement has arrived. When 
power no longer respects law, there ought still 
to exist laws for those who iiave room to re- 
spect the social compact." 

'' The ordinances of the king, above alluded 
to, produced the efifect which might have been 
anticipated. They kindled the public mind 
to its highest pitch, and drove the people to a 
determined resolution. Th« very next day, 
the public papers of Paris, almost without ex- 
ception, expressed themselves in terms which 
showed that they were prepared for a desperate 
conflict. The following extracts will show the 
state of afiairs : — 

" The Constiiutionnel and the Debats have 
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not been published this morning. The editors 
of the Nationah and the Temps have resisted 
the officers who came to break up their presses. 
They did not resist by open combat ; but 
the officers, who were accompanied with a 
great display of military, were obliged to force 
the doors. The presses were then defaced 
amidst the remonstrances of the proprietors. 
Since morning the gendarmerie has been sta- 
tioned on the Boulevards, and about the Ex- 
change. 

<< There has been some disturbance at the 
Palais Royal, and at the hotel . of Prince Po- 
lignac, the windows of which were broken. 

" On the evening of the 26th, the following 
ordinance was posted up in Paris ; which 
served to increase the agitation already pro- 
duced : — 

" * We, Prefect of Police, &c., seeing the 
ordinance of the king, dated the 25th inst, 
which put again in force Articles 1, 2, and 9, 
of the law of the 21st of October, 1814, &c., 
have ordained and ordain as follows : — 

'< ' Art. 1. Every individual who shall dis- 
tribute printed writings, on which there. shall 
not be the true indication of the names, pro- 
fession, and residence of the author and of 
the printer, or who shall give to the public the 
same writings to read, shall be brought before 
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the Commissary of Police of the quarter, and! 
the writings shall be seized. 

'* * 2. Every indiyidual keeping a reading- 
room, coffee-house, d&c, who shall give to he- 
read journals or other writings,. fNinted con- 
trary to the ordinance of the king of the 25th 
inst., relative to the press, shall be prosecuted 
as guilty of the misdemeanors which these 
journals or writings may constitute, and hi» 
establishment shall be provisionally closed.' ** 

On the subject of this new imposition, a 
principal paper of the metrc^i&lis spoke ia the 
following terms, on the 27th' . — 

** This ordinance for suspending the liberty 
of the press will destroy hunthreds of thousands 
of families — the keepers of coffee-houses,, and 
of reading-rooms and libraries, editors,, pein- 
ters, publishers, and paper-makers. TheCon- 
stitutionnel sold between 15,000 and 20^000 
copies daily ; it ^ill not sell 5,000 hereafter. 
The number of voters disqualified by the ordi- 
nance in the city of Paris alone, is not less 
than 9,500. .The number that will remain 
does not amount to more than 1 ,900. 

" Since the first days of the Revolution, Paris 
has not been so agitated as during the last 
two days. The absence of all pbulicity con- 
tributes to this extraordinary excitement ; peo- 
ple run to look for news. The police has 
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caused a great namb^r of coffee-houses, read- 
ing-rooms, and places where the journals were 
usually read, to be shut up. The papers 
which have appeared this morning without a 
licence, are devoured amidst uneasy groups, 
and almost under the bayonets of the gens 
(Parmes. The immense population of Paris 
will not obey the ordinances. It resists by all 
the means in its power. . The workshops are 
every where closed ; the rich magazines of the 
streets Richelieu, St, Honore, St. Denis, are 
only half open. The Palais Royal, so brilliant 
in the times of peace, so famous in the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, is now a gloomy 
prison. The gates are shut, and the garden 
and the passages cleared. The Tuileries are 
also shut. Every spot where a number of 
persons might collect is occupied by gens 
darmes, the Royal Guard, and troops of the 
line. 

<* Meanwhile the alarm increases every hour. 

Those who go from home, out of curiosity or 

otherwise, run the risk of falling into the midst 

of assemblages which are hurrying in i^lldi* 

rections, and which the armed force has the 

^eat^st trouble to restrain. On both sides 

blood has flowed. Three gens formes, it is 

said, have been killed^ and several workmen, 

and evea women, sabred and trodden under 

18 
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foot by the horses. A word— a single word — 
the revocation of the ordinances — ^would sud- 
denly restore tranquillity as if by enchantment. 
But this word does not come ; it is not even 
now hoped for ; and the consequences of this 
inconceivable provocation are now incalcula- 
ble. We would have it so, say the infamous 
mercenary journals. No, we would not have 
it so ; but woe to him who has taken upon his 
head this terrible responsibility." 

" July 28. — Couriers have been despatched 
in all directions to summon the deputies to the 
post of honor. They will soon arrive. Only 
thirty-two of them were at Paris yesterday. 
They assembled, and will soon make known 
what they have decided. Only cme thing pre- 
ponderates in all their opinions — the imme- 
diate refusal of the taxes to an administration 
which has put itself out of the pale of the law, 
and the constitutional meeting on the 3d of 
August, (the day for which the Chambers 
were convoked.) 

'* Paris is in complete insurrection. 

<< Early this morning the royal insignia (en- 
sdgnes) were pulled down and burnt fu the 
Place Publique. The popula<5e in a ferment, 
traversed the streets, and stopped and dis- 
armed the military. Towards noon &» Na- 
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tional Gruard appeared here and there in uni- 
fivm. Some patrols of that guard traversed 
Yarious quarters of Pwis. At this moment 
(half past one), I write amidst the firing of a 
regiment of the royal guard, and several pieces 
of cannon, which are directed against the rue 
de St. Denis. It is affirmed that the city of 
Paris is declared in a state of siege, and that 
the command of it is given to the Duke of 
Ragura. The Exchange is shut, and the 
firinor has ceased. I need not add that the 
cannon has prevailed; but all is not finished.^' 
A meeting of all the deputies arrived in the' 
city, now took place. They declared their 
meeting permanent ; sent a deputation to ask 
for the reorganization of the National Guard ; 
and issued the following spirited protest, with 
the signatures of aixty-two of their number at- 
tached to it : — 

"PROTEST OF THE DEPUTIES. 

'< The undersigned, regularly elected depu- 
ties by the college^ of arrondissements, by vir- 
tue of the royal ordinance, and conformably to 
the constitutional charter, and to the laws 
relative to electors, and who are now at Paris, 
consider themselves absolutely obliged, by 
their duties and their honor, to protest against 
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the measares which the advisers of the crown' 
have lately caased to be proclaimed for the 
overthrow of the legal system of election, and 
the ruin of the liberty of the press. The 
measures contained in the ordinances are, in 
the opinion of the undersigned, directly con- 
trary to the constitutional rights of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, to the public rights of the French, 
to the attributes and the decrees of the tribu- 
nals ; and calculated to throw the state into a 
confusion which equally eudangers the peace 
of the present moment, and the security of the 
future. 

<' In consequence, the undersigned, inviola- 
bly faithful to their oath, protest not only 
against the said measures, but ao^ainst all the 
acts that may result from them. 

" And considering, on the one hand, that 
the Chamber of Deputies, not having been 
constituted, could not be legally dissolved — 
on th^ other, that the attempt to form a new 
Chamber of Deputies in a novel and arbitrary 
manner, is directly opposed to the constitu- 
tional charter, and to the acquired rights of 
the electors — the undersigned declare that 
they still consider themselves as legally elected 
to the deputation by the colleges of the arron- 
dissements and departments, whose suflPrages 
they have obtained, and as incapable of being 
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replaced, except by Tirtue of elections made 
according to the principles and forms pre* 
scribed by the laws. And if the undersigned 
do not effectively exercise the rights, nor per- 
form all duties which they derive from their 
legal election, it is because they are hindered 
by absolute violence." 

{Signed by sixty-two deputies.] 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT REYOLVTION OF THE THREE 
DATS AT PARIS— LAFAYETTE BECOMES COMMANDER 
OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

Having presented the introductory extracts 
furnished in the preceding chapters — which 
are designed to show the origin and causes of 
the Revolution — we subjoin the following very 
interesting letter, copied from the London 
Herald of August 3d, detailing the history of 
the transaction in the order of events. Com- 
ing as it does from a witness of all the singular 
scenes it describes, it will be read with far 
more interest, and will doubtless convey a 
' 18» 
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jnster conception of the trath, than any sketch, 
however elaborate, from any authority of an 
inferior order: — 

" Pabis, July 30. 
" On Tuesday evening, matters began to 
wear a very serious aspect. The gens darmes 
posted on the Place du Palais Royal were in- 
cessantly attacked, by what you in London 
would call a mob of dandies, with a persever- 
ance and desperation of which all the riots, 
revolts, tumults, or revolutions of England 
afford no example. They were supported, ^t 
is true, by young bourgeois^ and by the lower 
classes; but the majority, by five o'clock, 
were Paris fops, with rattans in their hands 
and pistols in their pockets. Some of them 
were killed. Wishing to see something of the 
matter, I took a cabriolet, and attempted to 
drive through the Place dd Palais Royal, and 
got into the thick of the fight. The cab-driver 
had been a ' chasseur a cJievai' of the imperial 
guard. When we reached the tails of the 
horses of the line of gens cParmes, posted oppo- 
site the Rue Froidmanteau, the excitement 
was too much for him. The people were 
charged by the cavalry — they fired their pis- 
tols in their faces, retired and returned to the 
attack, with cries of Vengeance! — Liherti! — 
A has te Roi ! — Vive la Charte ! '-^Vivt 
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TJSmpereur /— Ft»e Napoleon IL ! — La Mori 
a PoUgnac !-^La Mort a Peynmnet ! — Z»t6- 
trii ou la Mott ! — ^This was too much for my 
cocker. He lost his head and charged the 
^£915 darmes en arriere with his miserable old 
horse. I seized the reins and checked him, 
knowing how much he was compromising my 
safety ; but it was in vain, for rising on his 
feet, and flourishing his casquette over his 
head, he roared out with all his power Vive 
rEmpereur I 

" Heaven knows I am in no humor for pro* 
Yoking a smile, but this and a few other 
trifling incidents will better prove the state of 
the city, and of the parties, than a full descrip- 
tion. 

" Determined as some imagined the gens 
darmes to be at that time, I fancied I saw 
early symptoms of fear and indecision among 
them. Still they fought with certainty and 
desperation; but every every moment their 
assailants were reinforced by boys, workmen, 
clerks, students, coachmen, and in short, all 
classes. The firing became every moment 
sharper. 

*' I returned home, and after dinner was 
making my way again to, the Palais Royal, 
when I met a band of men in the Rue Vivi- 
enne, bearing the corpse of one of their un« 
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happy comrades. As they passed the Rue 
Colbert, ivhere there was (wm^ indeed!) a 
Swiss post, their cries of vengeance were 
frightful. They took the body to the Place 
de la Bourse, stripped and exhibited it, sur- 
rounded by candles, and amid unceasing cries 
of ' vengeance P and ^ aux armes ! aux armes P 
The report of an odd shot fell upon the ear 
at intervals; but, although the streets were 
crowded, no other sound was heard, save those 
above mentioned. A little later, and the lan- 
terns were smashed, their long cords left dang- 
ling in the centre of the street — ^bringing to 
mind the dreadful use made of them eleven 
years before. At ten o'clock, the wooden 
guard-house of the Place de la Bourse was 
attacked, the gens d armes expelled, and the 
guard-house itself set on fire. A party of fire- 
men arrived to extinguish the flames, but they 
were not allowed to act, and suffered them- 
selves to be disarmed. 

"Afterwards, all the armorers' shops in 
Paris were attacked, and every weapon car- 
ried off. At eleven o'clock, comparative quiet 
reigned throughout Paris ; but the nature of 
such a calm could not be understood. 

'' 3l5/. At lour o'clock in the morning, 
the people began to assemble at many points, 
but principally in the Rue St. Honore. The 
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well-dressed mob of the preceding day reap* 
peared — and reinforced — but were outnum- 
bered by the terrible men of theFauxbourgsof 
St. Antoine and Marceau. The Tuileries 
were approached, but no act of hostility oc- 
curred up to ten o'clock. In the meanwhile 
the brave of the cidevant Garde Nationale 
began to assemble on the Boulevards, in the 
Place de Greve,and in other places, with the 
certainty of death if defeated. At the same 
moment a new and most important incident 
occurred. The students of the Ecole Poly- 
technique, having been dismissed without their 
swords, (lads of from fifteen to twenty-three 
years of age,) joined the people to a man- 
then separated, proceeding singly to different 
parts to take command of the people, or rather 
to receive it from them — and nobly did they 
repay the confidence so placed in them. In 
an hour an immense force was brought to bear 
on several points. The Hotel de Ville was at- 
tacked, carried, and became xh^ point ^appui. 
The depot of artillery in the Rue du Bac, 
(St. Thomas d'Aquin,) was also carried, and 
the cannon carried off to the most important 
points, and worked with amazing coolness 
and effect for twelve hours, by those heroic 
youth. The Tuileries were attacked, and 
defended by the third regiment of the Garde 
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Royale (all of whom were Vendeans) ; they 
were the first soldiers who fired on the people, 
on Wednesday. Early in the day the firemen 
surrendered. A large proportion of the gens 
dParmes soon afterwards followed their exam- 
ple. I should have said earlier, that the whole 
garrison of Paris had been ordered out on the 
preceding night. The fiflh regiment were 
ordered to ' make ready !' to fire on the people 
on the Boulevard. They did so. ' Present V 
and they turned their pieces on their Colonel, 
waiting with singular coolness for the word 
'Fire!' That officer immediately broke his 
sword upon his knee, tore off his epaulettes, 
and retired. The people threw themselves 
into the arms of the soldiers, who received 
their embrace, but maintained their position. 
* Vive la ligne I' was, in consequence, during 
the night, and has been ever since, a constant 
exclamation with the people. 

** At ten o'clock, I went to the Place du 
Carousel. In the Rue Richelieu, and all the 
neighbourhood of the Rue St. Honore, the 
parties were to face all. The Third Guards 
maintained the appearance of determination 
to fight. The people were accumulating 
frightfully. Not a word was spoken. The 
garden of the Tuileries was closed. In the 
Place du Carousel I found three squadrons of 
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lancers of the Garde Royale, a battalion of 
the second regiment of the Garde, and a bat- 
tery of six pieces, also of the Garde. The 
Tuileries and Louvre were occupied by a reg- 
iment of Swiss Guards. Unhappy men ! the 
example of former days was lost upon them. 
They have perished 1 

** A few soldiers of the Garde were eating 
their breakfast ; all the rest to. whom I have 
referred, were on a qtd vive, ready to mount 
or to fall in. 

*' I passed on to the Quai du Ijouvre. . The 
Pont des Arts (a wooden bridge for foot pas- 
sengers opposite the Louvre), and the Palace 
of the Institute, were so crowded that I turned, 
fortunately, to the Pont Royal. At that mo- 
ment a dreadful tiraillade was heard in the 
direction of the Place de Greve. It was an- 
swered by a rolling fire in every direction, and 
in five minutes 15,000 of the finest troops in 
the world found themselves engaged with citi- 
zens variously armed. Here was a small 
party of elderiy men, National Guards, who, 
with a sang froid only equalled by that of the 
beardless students of the Polytechnic school, 
opened their fire on the Garde Royale, horse, 
foot, artillery, and French and Swiss ; taking 
especial care to avoid injuring the regiments 
of the line, who remained gravt spectators 
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the slaughter that ensued. In another direc« 
tioQ might be seen the ferocious Federes of 
the quarters St. Antoiue and Marceau, with 
their spikes of 1815, or other less terrible-look- 
ing weapons — thousands of women and un- 
armed people looking on and encouraging the 
popular party. 

" For ten hours the war raged incessantly. 
On every hand^ without intermission, musketry 
rolled, cannons thundered, shouts and cries 
were heard. I proceeded to a remote quarter 
of the town, which I found quiet as on ordi- 
nary occasions; but the cruel certainty that 
d^ath ensued among some of the combatants 
every instant, the still more appalling doubt 
respecting the event, the dread of danger which 
menaced every man in Paris, and the doleful 
tolling of the tocsin, produced sensations, the 
nature of which may be conceived. 

** I had sat for two hours, at a window over- 
looking the city, wjth a colonel of the Imperial 
Old Guard. His face was immoveable, but 
he spoke not a word. His practised ear de- 
tected what I could not have discovered, for, 
although a league and a half from the Hotel 
de Ville, the first words he uttered for two 
hours burst from his lips with a tone of triumph 
— 'iVoMS avons un paint d^appui la,' 

'' The Hotel de Ville ha^ surrendered, and 
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the hew sounds proceeded fcom the victors 
and from the retreating enemy. The * line ' 
fired no shot during the day. The fifty-third 
refiised to act. The cannonniers of the guard 
gave their pieces dn angle of elevation which 
spared assailants who spared not them, for the 
intention was not ascertained. ^ 

" The cavalry were cut up in a hundred 
charges. 

" The tri-colored flag soon floated on the 
tower of the Hotel de Ville, and on those of 
Notre Dame. 

*' On: Tuesday night. Prince Polignac nar- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner. His 
house was roughly handled. On Wednesday 
night, the celebrated Abbe de Fraysenous was 
arrested, I am assured. All the priests disap- 
peared during the day. 

" The ministers all ran ofl*, save Debelleme, 
who was thrown into prison for allowing some 
of the journals to be'printed. 

*^ At ten o'clock, the Tuileries and ^Louvre 
still held out, but at that moment I saw march 
along the Boulevard, part of a regiment of lan- 
cers, whose appearance indicated extreme fa- 
tigue. They were quickly followed by a por- 
tion of a regiment of infantry of the Guard. 
* These are new troops,* 1 observed to a 
military gentleman of experience ; * you know 
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the regitnents in the departments have been 
called up to town.' ' ' Tis a retreat^* said he, 
'they are in full deroute; mark how the drums, 
music, officers, and soldiers are mingled ; and 
behold, there is a wounded officer. They 
must be • sorely pressed, for see how his leg 
bleeds, and is still unbound. Many of them 
are, moreover, without shoes !' 

A regiment, or the remains of a regiment 
of Cuirassiers, mixed up with (rents d'armes de 
Chasse, next followed — ^the horses cut up, and 
the men fainting. Lastly, a portion of a regi- 
ment of the line followed with a melancholy 
air. The remainder of the three regiments 
first mentioned were dead, and as my friend 
guessed, the survivors, with some soldiers of a 
regiment of the line, were on their way to join 
the king at St. Cloud, where they arrived in a 
most confused state yesterday. 

" The attack on the Louvre and Tuileries 
was renewed early yesterday, with success, 
but with slaughter. The Palace was pillaged. 
The different barracks of the unhappy Swiss 
Guards were carried in the course of the day, 
and the Swiss (having refused to surrender) 
cul to pieces. A regiment of Hussars of the 
Guard marched in from Orleans yesterday 
morning ; but hearing of the retreat of those 
ibove mentioned, they halted in the Place 
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Louis XVI., and in the course of the day re- 
treated upon St. Cloud, receiving a heavy fire 
on their way. At four o'clock in the evening, 
there was hot a man in arms against the peo- 
ple in Paris. The tri-colored flag waved once 
more over all the public monuments. The 
joy was universal. jl 

"The appointment of General Lafatettb 
to the command of the National Guard was, a 
happy circumstance ; 80,000 men will be or- 
ganized to-night. At this instant the dis- 
arming of the rabble is in progress. There is 
a large boat at this moment receiving its mel- 
ancholy freight of dead from the Palace of the 
Louvre. 

" The Duke d'Orleans will be king. His 
son is marching to Paris in aid of the Bour- 
geois, at the head of his regiment of Hussars. 
General Gerard is at the head, of the armed 
force under Lafayette. The royal emblems 
and every mention of royalty have disappeared 
every where. The king of France^ whoever 
he shall be, must be a very limited monarch 
to receive the approbation of the .people. Na- 
poleon II. is in the mouths of all the lower 
orders. 

" The troops are assembling in the Plaice 
du Carousel, to march upon St Cloud ; but 
there will be little fighting.. 
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" At the moment I write, there are play- 
cards posted with these words — ' No more 
Bourbons V '' . 

** July 31 s^. — This is surely the most extra- 
ordinary nation on the face of the earth. The 
day before, yesterday, Paris was filled with 
150,000 men engaged in mortal combat ; its 
streets ran rivers of blood, and reverberated 
the thunder of artillery, the roll of musketry, 
the perpetual tapping of the pas de charge^ the 
tolling of the tocsin, the cheers of the com- 
batants, the shrieks and groans of the wounded 
and dying. Yesterday morning all was calm. 
The military service was performed with order 
and precbion by 100,000 men, who never be- 
fore this week figured as soldiers — under the 
influence, to be sure, of those heroic youths, 
the scholars of the Ecole Polytechnique, and 
the example of the National Guards. A de- 
cent gravity reigned every where during the 
day. At every instant were to be met men 
carrying on biers such of the wounded as 
could be transported to the hospitals with 
safety ; fifteen hundred of all parties are in the 
Hotel Dieu alone. . While each of those un- 
fortunate poor fellows passed, every, man pres- 
ent spontaneously and most respectfully took 
off his hat. The dead* were also honorably' 
disposed of. The number in the Louvre was 
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immense. Eighty were borne to a spot oppo- 
site the eastern gate of that building yester- 
day, and buHed with military honors. Nearly 
as many were put on board of a lighter, and 
brought down th6 Seine to the Champ de 
Mars, and there appropriately interred. A 
considerable number, among whom were four 
Englishmen, who fell on the preceding day, 
were buried in the Marche des Innocens. 

'* The evening was, if possible, more inter- 
esting and imposing. Aiready had the prin- 
cipal portion of the Garde Nationale been 
reorganized, and with * the people,* the per- 
sons dignified by the superior orders as can* 
atlky been put in possession of all the military 
posts of the metropolis, and occupied them 
with the air of veterans. Along the- quays 
and streets the female inhabitants were to be 
seen seated in groups preparing bandages and 
lint for the wounded. The passages afforded 
striking instances of this benevolent disposi* 
tion. All the milliners and their shop-women 
and work-women were to be seen sitting out- 
side their shops (because those, being closed, 
afforded no light,) busily engaged in making 
lint. 

''Paris is so fortified interiorly that a million 
of men would hardly suffice to carry it. I 
fot^get bow many thousand streets it contains, 
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bat every street ia capable of long and pro- 
tracted defence. 

"The Ecole Militaire surrendered yesterr 
day. The artillery from Vincennes marched 
up to St Cloud. The fortress itself remains in 
possession of the king's troops. The Duke de 
Bordeaux is said to be there. Poor child ! I 
am sure he would not be molested. If men- 
aced, he would certainly be preserved by the 
Garde Nationale, at the expense of their 
lives — yea, even the commonest laborer would 
answer for his safety, if,he were thrown upon 
him for protection. The priests had all disap- 
peared, or, if visible, were disguised. The 
provisional government caused them to be in- 
formed that they were under the protection of 
the nation, and might resume their functions 
in security. They have, in consequence, all 
returned to their churches. A large force has 
assembled at Versailles and St. Cloud, with 
the intention, it is said, of remaining there. 
They do not intend attacking Paris, iu is be- 
lieved, but if attacked they will fight They 
occupy Meudon and Mount Valerien (the 
heights to the right and lefl of St Cloud.) 
Several hundred soldiers of the regiment of 
the Guard are said to have left their regiments 
within these two days, and are to be met with 
in Paris with their mustachioa -shaven off. 
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" The namber of men under arms this day 
IS comparatively smidl. The Chateau of the 
Tuileries remains in the hands of .the brave 
fellows who took it. If this were a subject 
upon which one could be pleasant, these ex- 
traordinary men would present ample materi- 
als ; for, as you may guess, their costume is 
various as their employments were from which 
they rushed into battle. They are principally 
of the working classes, and on Thursday night 
presented a most grotesque appearance. 

" The loss of both parties on Thursday [July 
29th] was immense. It was evident to every 
man who saw thetn that the French troops 
were dejected. Some of them had not tasted 
food for thirty hoursl They fought, moreover, 
against their own countrymen. The poor 
Swiss had still more cause for dejection, for 
they apprehended that 'no quarter would be - 
£hown them. They were wrong, for the lives 
of 'all who surrendered were spared. The 
people fought like lions. 

" At one point a woman, in the costume of 
her sex, headed the Bourgeois, and was the 
boldest of the combatants, if degrees of bravery 
can be admitted in this most memorable con- 
flict of modern times. A woman in man's 
clothes fought at the attack on the Swiss bar- 
racks in the Rue Planient The third regi- 
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ment of the Guard (Vendeans) foaght with 
extraordinary bravery and devotion. Many 
of the Cuirassiers surrendered their swords. 
The Lahcers of the Guard, the finest body of 
men in the country, fought with heroism and 
constantly, but were dreadfully cut up. Many 
of them (private soldiers) were young men of 
family. The manner in which the Swiss 
fought, and the nature of the engagement, 
may be taken from the following instance : — A 
company of them defended one portion of the 
Rue St. Honore. They were reduced to sixty 
when I saw them, and fought in three lines of 
single files. The people occupied the whole 
breadth of the street in front of them. The 
foremost Swiss soldier would fire, or attempt 
to fire, and would fall pierced with balls be- 
fore he could wheel to gain the rear. The 
sanfe occurred to the next, and so on until they 
had every one fallen. The contest here, at 
the Louvre, the Tuileries, and at the Place de 
Greve, was maintained with the most, deadly 
obstinacy. The Rue St. Honore, for two 
days, was^ a perpetual scene of slaughter. 
"There may be counted in the front of a house 
which forms the corner of the street de Rohan 
and St. Honore, five thousand shot hole&r 
The Louvre (except the Picture Gallery — 
what a nation !) was on all sides attacked and 
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defended at the same moment, and for hours. 
In the Court of the Louvre a field-piece was 
planted, which commanded the Pont des Arts, 
being exactly opposite the Institute. Here 
the fighting was so dreadful, and so main- 
tained, that the front of the Palace of the In- 
stitute is speckled with musket and grape 
shot. One cannon ba)l only appears to have 
been fired. It has smashed a portion of the 
wall, and, firom its elevation, must have caused 
dreadful execution in sweeping the bridge. 
The attack on the Tuileries was not of as 
long duration; it was over in two or three 
hours. A young fellowv marched on with a 
tri-colored flag at the head of the attacking 
Bourgeois^ A thousand balls fired from the 
front of the chiteau whistled by him without 
touching him. He continued to march with 
sang froid, but with, at the same time, an air 
of importance, up to the triumphal arch, and 
remained there until the end of the battle. 

" The neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville 
was the theatre of a still more dreadful con- 
flict. The people occupied the Quay Pelletier 
and the Place de Greve. After a most san- 
guinary struggle, they were slowly beaten from 
the duay into the Place, which, with the 
Hotel de Ville, they maintained against some 
of the finest troops in the universe throughout 
the day, and until those troops retreated. 
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'' The LieutenaDcy of the kingdom is of- 
fered to the Duke d'Orleans. The king is 
said to have gone to LiJle. All the emblems 
of royalty are removed, and the names of 
streets referring to it are expunged. The dep- 
uties are again assembled this moment at La- 
fitte's. 

** What a deplorable act was the issuing of 
the ordinance on Monday last ! What slaugh- 
ter has ensued! What changes have been 
effected by it 1 

*^ Respecting a renewal of the engagement. 
I repeat my hope that it will not be attempted. 
Several of the officers of the Garde Royale, 
who fought on Wednesday, have resigned 
their commissions ; amongst others (I think) 
Latour du Pin, giving as his reason, his objec- 
tion to fight against his countrymen. If this 
example be widely imitated, the affair will end 
without further bloodshed ; if not, the contem- 
plation is too horril^le to be entertained for a 
moment. The shops are still very generally 
closed, notwithstanding the proclamation of 
the municipality. As you may suppose, much 
distress would be felt by the people (being all 
unemployed) had. not arrangements been made 
for their subsistence. The families requiring 
aid, receive bread and other provisions. The 
men on duty in like manner receive bread. 
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cheese, meat, and wine, which the different 
parties parade through the streets, preceded 
by a drum. 

" The order that prevails reflects upon the 
people and their chiefs the highest honor. 
The National Guard will have immortalized 
itself by its exemplary conduct, in protecting 
persons and property from possible injury. 
To the credit of the Parisians be it known, 
that amid all their excitement, no foreigner 
has been insulted ; but I should exhaust all 
terms of eulogy, wefe I to dwell upon the 
valot of the French during the cohibat, and 
their excellent conduct when even flu9iwid 
with victory over an obstinate and brave em 
emy. 

" Money is not to be had. The money- 
changers have all disappeared, so that foreign 
coin, or securities, cannot be turned into 
French specie. 

" On the evening of Wednesday, an eagle 
(of one of Napoleon's old regiments) was 
mounted over the triumphal arch in the Place 
du Carousel, together with the tri-colored flag. 
The flag remain^, but the eagle has been 
taken down. The tri*colored cockade or 
breast knot is general, not only among the 
Flinch, but Russians, English, Germans, 
Danes, and other foreigners." 
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The reader will have noticed the name of 
the venerable Lafayette, as the Commander- 
in-chief of th« National Guard; — a noble 
champion in a noble cause ! 
;jh One of the first measures of the deputies, 
*^ after the restoration of their power, was the 
appointment of the Duke of Orleans as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom. He accepted 
it, and addressed the following proclamation 
to the public : — 

" Inhabitants of Paris ! — The deputies of 
France, at this moment assembled at Paris, 
have expressed to me the desire that I should 
ieamx to this capital to exercise the functions 
T^Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

" I have not hesitated to come and share 
your dangers, to place myself in the midst of 
your heroic population, and to exert all my 
efforts to preserve you from the calamities of 
civil war and of anarchy. 

** On returning to the city of Paris, I wore 
with pride those glorious colors which you have 
resumed, and which I myself long wore. 

"The Chambers are going to assemble; 
they will consider of the means of securing 
the reign of the laws and the mahitenance of 
the rights of the nation. 

" The Charter will henceforward be a truth. 
^ " Louis Philippe d'Orleans." 
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The deputies also published a proclamation, 
and the following was issued by Lafayette :— 

" Fkllow Citizens, — You have by unani- 
mous acclamation elected me your General. 
I shall prove myself worthy of the, choice of 
the Parisian National Guard. We fight for 
our laws and our liberties. 

" Fellow Citizens,^— Our triumph is certain. 
I beseech you to obey the orders of the chiefs 
that will be given to you, and that cordially. 
The troops of the line have already given way. 
The Guards are ready to do the same. The- 
traitors who have excited the civil war, and 
who thought to massacre the people with im- 
punity, will soon be forced to account before 
the tribunals for their violation of the laws, 
and their sanguinary plots. Signed at gen- 
eral quarters. 

** Le General du Bourg, Lafayette." 

" Paris, 29<A Jufy." 

Wherever the ordinances and the events at 
Paris were known, the sentiments of the peo- 
ple were expressed with the same indignation 
against the measures of the court, and the 
same enthusiasm for the Charter and the lib- 
erty of the press was displayed. 

Another extract from a letter will show the 
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result of the three days', struggle more partic- 
ularly in the city : — 

" Paris, July 31st, (evening.) The streets 
are now crowded with persons laughing and 
as gay as if they had come from a dance. 
The king had yesterday 15,000 men with him 
at St. Cloud, all chosen for their loyalty. The 
greatest part lefl him, and the tri-colored flag 
is now floating over the Palace of St. Cloud. 
Never was there a < more glorious week for 
France. The bankers and the first people in 
the place have joined the National Guards. 
All Paris is now armed. The united French 
army would. not be able to put down the spirit 
now existing !" 

Another English gentleman in Paris writes 
thus : — " We have emerged from a dreadful 
crisis. Tyranny is subdued, and liberty has 
triumphed. Glory and honor to the Parisians ! 
they have achieved a mighty action. For 
three days Paris has been a scene of warfare. 
Blood has flowed in torrents ; at least 3,000 
men have fallen on both sides ; some say 
5,000 ; but the military are the principal - suf- 
ferers. The spirit of the people was incon- 
ceivable ; they successively carried every post, 
drove the soldiers before them, took the Tuil- 
eries, the Louvre, and all public buildings by 
assault. Yesterday at six o'clock all Paris 
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iras in the hands of the citizens. To their 
honor be it said, property, public or private, 
was every where respected." 

After Charles fled from Paris, every hour 
seemed to prove his prospect more unpromis- 
ing. Anjou shut its gates against him ; Tours, 
Lyons, and Rheims raised the tri-colored flag^ 
and he was hourly deserted by his followers 
at Rambouillet. But, although he had sent 
up to Paris, a formal abdication of the throne 
fi>r himself and the Dauphin in favor of the 
young Duke of Bordeaux ; still, upon the arri- 
val of the commissioners appointed to give 
him safe conduct to his place of embarkation, 
he refused to adhere to the proposals which 
he himself had made. He refused to surren- 
der the crown jewels, and gave signs of pre- 
paring for defence against those who might 
attempt to force him to fulfil his contract, and 
comply with the will of the people. 

But no sooner was this announced at Paris 
than the drum and tocsin called the National 
Guards to their posts, and it was announced 
to them that the attitude taken by the king 
required reflection ; compelled to fly or sur- 
render ; and that, to effect one or the other of 
these, the citizens of Paris were required by 
government to march on Rambouillet. The 
command of the force to be thus employed, 
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was giyen to the brave Oeneral Pajol, assisted^ 
by Lafayette. The scholars, of the Ecole 
P^lytechnique were to act under these two 
chiefs as leaders. No regular organized 
troops were to be employed. 

The announcement was hailed with rapture, 
and immediate volunteers, including all those 
who had retained muskets since the day of 
triumph, presented themselves in every direc- 
tion. Six thousand departed within two hours. 
In order to despatch them quickly, and save 
them from fatigue, the omnibuses, and all 
other carriages of that class^ with hackney 
coaches and cabriolets, were put in requisition. 
In addition to the men thus forwarded, thou- 
sands of others set out on foot, not in bodies, 
but in a continued stream. They marched 
by the Champs Elysees to the Bois du Bou- 
logne, where the first attempt to reduce them 
to order was made ; thence by St. Cloud and 
Versailles. Rounnais marched in the after- 
noon from St. Germains towards Rambouiliet. 
At the news of this movement,, the king quitted 
Rambouiliet with his family, abandoning every 
thing, even his last hope. The national troops 
which set out under the command of General 
Pajol, who was accompanied by General Ex- 
celmans, Colonel Jaqueminot, and M. George 
W. Lafayette displayed^ as in the ^reat week 
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which is just finished, an admirable enthusi- 
asm. The expeditionary army encamped at 
Coignieres wanted to set out this morning at 
three o'clock to go to Rambouillet, and even 
farther; and it was with great difiiQulty that 
General Pajol was able to prevent this march, 

which was now become useless. But the re- 

» 

isult of the movement was immense — the flight 
of the king, his definitive abdication, the tak- 
ing of all the diamonds of the crown, the capitr 
ulation of th^e whole Royal Guard. 

At six o'clock. General Pajol and Colonel 
Jaqueminot entered Paris with the crown dia- 
monds, amidst cries of " The Charter for ever ! 
the brave National Guard for ever !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE PART 
TAKEN BT Lf FATETTE AND S(7BS£Q.U£NT TO IT. 

Having detailed- the leading events of the 
great Revolution of the memorable three days, 
we shall pass over the opening of the Cham- 
bers, and all the subsequent ceremonies which 
ushered in the reign of the successor of 
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Charles. They are sufficiently familiar with 
every reader even of the papers of the day. 
The part taken by Lafayette throughout this 
transaction may be thought to require some 
farther notice. The best information relating 
to this is probably that which has been fur- 
nished by himself, subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion, to his friends, in private ; and from the 
same source have been derived some of the 
views of this venerable patriot regarding the 
general character and results of this grand 

movement' 

He expressed himself fully on all these 
points r to our accomplished countrywoman, 
Mrs. Willard, from whose lately published 
" Letters" from Paris we extract a sketch of a 
conversation which she held with the General 
towards the close of 1830 : — 

" It was^ he said, and had been with him a 
darling object, that this Revolution should 
pass without any blood being shed upon the 
scaffold ; and his efforts to prevent this, 
the royalists had seized upon, as a means to 
weaken the cpnfidence of the people in him. 
Those who had suffered by the banishment of 
Charles X. hated Polignac as the author of 
their fall, and if their machinations really 
worked his death, they would not be sorry, 
ut their main object was to excite the people 
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to demand it, in order to place the liberals in 
the predicament, either to sacrifice their pop- 
ularity by refusing them, or incur the censure 
of making a hloody revolution like the former. 
This was now the dilemma in which they 
were placed. Had it been early anticipated, 
it might have been prevented. It \vas the 
crowning act of their own folly, that the min- 
isters of Charles had suffered themselves to be 
taken. They might have escaped, but that 
they counted on the forbearance of those in 
power. 

** In reverting to the scenes of the Three 
Days, the General described his feelings, at 
the news of the first revolutionary movements 
at Paris, which be received, while enjoying, 
in the midst of his family, his rural retreat at 
La Grange , — his immediate decision to go to 
Paris, not knowing the things which might 
befall him there, save that trouble, and blood- 
shed were in prospect, — himself a peculiar 
mark ; — and his parting with his children and 
grandchildren, who felt that they might never 
see him more. One of his daughters, Madame 
de Laysterie, was in Paris. He went first to 
her house ; but his friends, who at once rallied 
round him, persuaded him to remove privately 
from a place where his enemies would natur- 
ally seek him. 
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^'Finding himself made a Tallying point by 
the friends of liberty, he thought it proper to 
take a puMic station, and he decided on mak- 
ing the Hotel de Ville his head-quarters. ^ 

" When he first appeared in the street, he 
was received with acclamations. Pirectly 
there was a push. — * We endanger his life V 
was whispered from one to another, and in 
profound silence, often greeted with tears, a 
way was opened for him to move through the 
dense throng, which crowded the streets. 

*<As the Revolution proceeded, and the 
prospects of the royalists became desperate, 
the General received a deputation from the 
Court at St. Cloud. To the despatches they 
brought, he wrote this reply — * The family of 
Charles X. has ceased to reign.' 

^' His next thoughts were the formation of 
a provisional governipent. His struggles of 
mind on this point were intense. He would 
have preferred a republic; but besides the 
odium, which former excesses committed in 
this, name, had cast upon ' it in France, he 
knew that he should bring k host of foreign 
foes upon his country. He thought of the 
son of Napoleon for king — but only to reject 
him. He was not a Frenchman ; by his edu- 
cation he had become an Austrian. He would 
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probably gather around him the friends of his 
father, who would dictate to him his father's 
policy ; 'and France had already* seen enough 
of military despotism. 

** Under these circumstances, his mind 
turned .to the Duke of Orleans ; — not as being 
all they could have wished, but the best man 
they could get. He had not yet mentioned 
the subject, when General Gerard, who was 
lodging in the same apartment, spoke to hikn 
of the Duke. *I have thought of him,' was 
the General's answer, * and I will not object 
to him, provided he pledges himself to support 
the principles of the Revolution, and surround 
his throne with republican institutions:' — 
* That he will do,' was the reply. 

** * In the morning of the next day, the 
Duke,' said Lafayette, ' took a bold measure. 
He mounted on horseback, and rode openly 
through the streets to the Hotel de Vilie. 
The General there had a conference with him. 
He frankly and freely gave the pledges de- 
manded ; and required a pledge in return, 
that Lafayette would not abandon him, but 
remain at the head of the National Guard.' " 

From this account, it will be inferred, as 
indeed it is well established by all authorities, 
that the character of the restoration was de- 
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cided in a great m^asare by Lafayette. The 
utmost confidence was reposed in his wisdom 
and his patriotism, and he did not disappoint 
the public expectation. Mrs. WiJlard . fuf- 
nishes some anecdotes which illustrate the 
sense generally entertained of his services by 
the people, ^he says — 

"A respectable tradeswoman, with whom 
I have dealt, said, ^ it is our good General 
who made the king.' Doubtless as king he 
did make him, — ^while he himself stands as 
the noblest work of God, an honest mail. 
The enthusiasm which pervades the people 
with regard to him manifests itself on a thou* 
sand occasions. A woman speaking of the 
state of anarchy which pervaded Paris during 
the Revolution, said, ' Without him, we had 
been lost. When his arrival in Paris was as- 
certained, every body wept — burst into tears.' 
His sympathy in the grief of private families 
touches the hearts of the people, perhaps ev^i 
more than his public services. He visited^ 
after the Three Days, each individual of the 
thousands who were wounded, and all the 
mourning families of the slain." 

The influence of Lafayette was strikingly 
seen again, when, in December, the judgment 
of the Peers on the old ministry was -declared. 
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The populace had expected a sentence of 
death, instead of perpetual imprisonment On 
the evening when this intelligence was an- 
nounced, the crowds at the Luxembourg were 
infuriated. '' The National Guard partaking 
in their rage, threw down their arms. La- 
fayette appeared among them. His loved as- 
pect and voice allayed the tumult, and they 
resumed their arm? at his entreaty. ' 

'' It was not until the dawn of the morning 
that the National Guards on duty at the Court 
of the Louvre heard the judgment rendered 
by the Peers. They also threw down their 
arms. SoQie were in such a state of excited 
feeling that they dashed their muskets to the 
ground with a violence which broke the 
stocks. They shouted * Vive la Republique !* 
* Vive Lafayettty notre President f* The pop- 
ulace without were about to rush in and take 
possession of the artillery. At this moment 
some of the officers stepped forth, and said if 
they failed in their duty, their good General 
would be stricken with grief. This argument 
^alone prevailed. They resumed their arms, 
and maintained their posts. A similar scene, 
it is said, occurred at the Place Carousel.'' 

These facts were never stated publicly at 
Paris, but there can be no doubt of their truth* 
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It appears to have been, indeed, the universal 
acknowledgement that Lafayette had saved 
France at this time from another revolution, 
when probably no other man could have 
done it. 

We shall close Our extracts with an account 
of the first visit which the General made to 
the opera, subsequent to the Three Days. It 
will give a lively conception, both of some of 
the most interesting traits in his character, 
and of the estimation in which he was held 
by the people : — 

" I must now tell you how it was that we 
spent the evening together. It w^s at the 
Opera JFVanpais, usually called the Grapd 
Opera. You will remember that he told me 
he had not been at a theatre since the Revo- 
lution, and the first time he did go, he would 
go with me. One evening before had been 
appointed, and failed from the illness of one 
of the performers. It was the evening before 
last that we finally went. I expected that the 
people would have cheered him as he entered. 
But he was in a citizen's dress, and went with 
a determination, as it appeared, not to be 
known. 

" The two boxes next, and each side' the 
king's, were for the evening taken by the La- 
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fayette family. There are places in each for 
six persons, two in front, and three deep. 
The General, Mrs. S — , of Baltimore (a par- 
ticular friend of Madame George Lafayette), 
two of the General's granddaughters. Col. 
G— ^, an officer of his household, and myself, 
filled the box to the left of the king's. Mrs. 
S— and myself were placed in the front seats, 
notwithstanding our entreaties, that the Gen- 
eral would take one of them ; two of his grand- 
daughters had the two next, and the General 
was quite back where it was impossible for 
any one below to see him. 

** The first piece was an opera, * Le Dieu 
et le Ba^(xdere,* In this I saw the perform- 
ance of Mademoiselle Taglioni, the first dancer 
in the world. Much of this French opera 
dancing is what it should not be ; but of Tag- 
lioni, though expected much, yet her perform- 
ance perfectly astonished me ; and I exclaimed 
in a p€u seul, where she seemed divested of 
terrestrial gravity, and to fly, rather than 
dance, ' this is t)ie sublime of dancing !' 

" The scenery of the theatre — the s{)lendor 
of the dresses and decorations — ^the crowds of 
actors, all capital in their parts — the perfection 
of instrumental music displayed by the grand 
orchestra, who were all so perfect ia time, 

21 
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that it was as if one spirit played the number- 
less instruments — all this was admirable. 

** After we had been in the theatre about 
half an hour, an officer entered the box, bowed 
very low, and presented the General a paper, 
containing a few lines, written, as I observed, 
in an elegant hand. He looked rather grave 
and perplexed for a moment as he read the 
paper, then said — * the king has sent for me 
to come to him. I must go, but I will return.' 
I begged him not to return on my account, if 
it would incommode him; but he said he 
could not consent to lose all the pleasure of 
the evening. Before he returned, the first 
piece was oyer ; and those of the Lafayette 
family in- the other box came in the interval 
to greet us. Their countenances seemed a 
little shaded, and I' thought they were uneasy 
that he had. insisted on sitting so far back. 
Mrs. S — then took her place behind my chair, 
and all appeared determined that he should 
take the front seat, when he returned. Just 
as they had completed the arrangement, he 
came in, but he refused to go forward. Mrs. 
S — now refused to take the seat, as did the 
other ladies also who were in the box with us. 
Just then the sweet Mathilde Lafayette came 
from the other box to speak to her grand- 
father. He told her to take the seat ; and 
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though she would not for the world have done 
an impolite thing hy voluntarily taking the 
precedence of older ladies, yet she did not a 
moment dispute what she saw was her grand- 
father's will. 

** Thus seated and arrainged, we went 
through Another dancing piece. It was the 
baUet pantomime of Manon Lescaut The 
scenery and the dresses represented the court 
of Louis XV. The stiff bows and curtsies, — 
and hoops, and trains, and Blbow cuffs, — ^the 
Irizzed and powdered heads, and enormous 
head-dresses, — the silk-velvet, gold-trimmed, 
long-skirted coats, and' silver-embroidered 
white satin vests, — the little boys and girls 
dressed like their fathers and mothers, and 
curtsying and bowing as stiffly, — the dancing 
of minuets-T-slow, and graceful, and formal, — 
it was all pleasing : and the representation was 
historically true. 

'^General Lafayette was much amused. 
* Why,' said he, * this is exactly my time !' 
*VaiIa ce petit enfant T exclaimed Mathilde, 
as a little boy, a sprig of nobility, in a long, 
embroidered coat, and flapped vest, with his 
hair queued and powdered, appeared upon the 
stage. Said the General, ' I was dressed just 
so when I was of that age ! Jtist so.* 

** The piece went off. But I observed that 
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the eyes of the people were ever and anon 
turning towards our box ; — and when at 
another interval we rose from our seats, as 
every ho^y did, suddenly there was a shout, 
^Vive Lafayette! Vive Lafayette T It re- 
sounded again and again, and was echoed 
and reechoed by the vaulted roof. In the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, I exclaimed, ' you 
are discovered^ — you must advance T — ^and I 
handed him over the seats, unconscious at the 
moment that I was making myself a part of 
the spectacle. I{e advanced, bowed thrice, 
and again retreated — but the cries continued. 
Then the people called out ' La Parisienne ! 
La Parisienne P You know it is the cele- 
brated national song of the last Revolution. 

"The curtain rose. Nourrit, an actor who, 
in the former piece, had the principal male 
part, came forward. He was dressed as a 
Parisian gentleman. His figure, was bold, 
and he bore in his hand an ample standard, 
which he elevated, waving the tri-colored 
flag. He had himself been one of the heroes 
of the Three Days. He sung the song in its 
true spirit, amidst repeated applauses: When 
he came to the part where it speaks of La- 
fayette, with his white hairs, the hero of both 
worlds, the air was rent with a sudden shout. 
I looked at him, and met his eye. There was 
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precisely the same expression as I marked 
when we sung to him in Troy ; and again I 
shared the sublime emotions of his soul, and 
again they ovei^wered my own. My lips 
quivered and irrepressible tears started to my 
eyes. When the song ^\ras over, the actor 
came and opened the door of the box, and in 
his enthusiasm embraced him. ' You sung 
charmingly,' said Lafayette. ' Ah, General, 
ypu were here to hear me 1* was the reply. 

*' When we descended to leave the theatre, 
the thronging multitude reminded me of the 
time when crowds for a similar purpose as- 
sembled in America. The grand opera house 
is an immense building. In the lower part is 
a large room, supported by enormous pillars, 
and used as a vestibule. To this room the 
crowd had descended, and here they had ar- 
ranged theraiselves on each side of a space, 
which they had lefl open for Lafayette, that 
they might see and bless him as he passed. 
There was that in his silent testimonial of 
their affection more touching than the noisy 
acd^m of their shouts. There was some- 
thing, too, remarkable in the well defined line 
which bounded the way lefl open. A dense 
crowd beyond — not even an intruding foot 
within the space which gratitude and venera- 
tion had marked. I can scarcely describe my 

21* 
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own feelings. I was with him whom from my 
infancy I had venerated as the best of men ; 
whom for a long period of my life I had never 
hoped even to see in this wo^d. Now I read 
with him his noble history, in the melting eyes 
of his ardent nation. And I saw that he was 
regarded as he is, the father of France — aye, 
and of America too. America! my own loved 
land ! It was for her sake I was thus honored, 
and it was for me to feel her share in the com- 
mon emotion. My spirit seemed to dilate, and 
for a moment, self-personified as the genius of 
my country, I enjoyed to the full his triumph, 
who is at once her father and her adopted 
son." 



We approach, with reluctance, the close of 
the mournful duty we have undertaken in de- 
scribing the outlines of an illustrious life. 
The last scene of that eventful existence was 
destined to be witnessed but too soon. The 
decease of the venerable patriot took place at 
five o'clock in th^ morning of .May 20th, 1834, 
after a short and violent illness, said to be oc- 
casioned by taking cold. Both he and his 
friends had indeed, for some months, perceived 
that his physical power was yielding at length 
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to age and labor^ although the faculties of his 
mind were .retained to the last moment. 
There had been an improvement in the symp- 
toms of his malady the preceding day, and his 
friends were inspired with fresh hope — so 
much so, that in the Chamber of Deputies, on 
the 19th, it having been proposed and voted 
to make an official inquiry as to his health, 
an answer was received from his son George, 
and read by President Dupin, in which 
the Assembly was assured that appearances 
were in favor of the invalid. It was about 
two o'clock in the morning of the 20th that a 
change took place in his breathing which an- 
nounced the approach of death. !bis attend- 
ants proposed to apply a blister to his chest — 
he fkintly expressed his dissent — and those 
were his last words. He wanted little more 
than three months to complete his seventy " 
seventh year. 

All Paris was apprised of this event as it were 
by magic, and it was the universal subject of 
lamentation. The first measure adopted on the 
same day, in the Chamber was the appoint- 
ment of a large deputation to attend the fu-^ 
neral ; and it was then moved and agreed to 
unanimously, that a letter be written to the 
General's family, expressive of their sense of 
the great loss sustained by the country and his 
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colleagues — for he died a member of the 
Chamber. 

The mansion at which the General died 
is situated in the Rue d'Anjou St. Honore, 
and from an early hour on the morning of the 
22d of May, every street and passage in its 
vicinity, was crowded with citizens of Paris, 
hastening to pay their last tribute of respect 
and attachment to the illustrious deceased. 

The funeral ceremony, says Galignani'a 
Messenger, from' the public character of the 
deceased, both as a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies apd a General, was invested by 
the Government with all the imposing pomp ' 
which the attendance of numerous bodies of 
military never fails to give to processions of 
this description ; while the attendance of the 
National Guards, who came forward in im- 
mense numbers, to join in giving effect to this 
parting act of homage to their venerable col- 
league, and the crowded state of the streets 
leading to the Church of the Assumption, 
where the funeral ceremony was to be per- 
formed, and from thence to the Rue de la 
Paix, the entire length of the Boulevards, and 
every spot near which the procession was to 
pass, showed the extent of the popularity, and 
the affectionate esteem with which the de- 
ceased was regarded by every class. 
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About half past seven the members of the 
various Deputations appoiqted to take part in 
, the procession began to arrive at the Hotel, 
which was handsomely hung with black. 
Among these were numbers of staff officers 
of the troops and the National Guards. De- 
tachments of infantry were placed as guards 
of honor in the commencement of the Rue 
du Fauxbourg St. Honore, the Rue Roy ale, the 
Rue St. Florentin, and other points by which 
the procession was to pass. 

At a few minutes after nine the body was 
brought down and deposited in the hearse, 
which was decorated with twelve tri-oolored 
Hags, three at each corner ; it was surmounted 
by plumes, and had the letter L on various 
parts of the drapery, and was drawn by four 
black horses. The cordons of the hearse 
were held by four persons of distinction, 
friends of the deceased. After a few minutes 
spent in preliminary arrangements, the funeral 
march struck up, and Uie cortege began to 
move. The hearse was preceded by muffled 
drums, deputations from various legions of the 
National Guards of Paris, and the Banlieue. 
The 61st Regiment of the Line, and a regi- 
ment of Red Lancers. The hearse followed, 
which was immediately succeeded by the Dep- 
utaitions of the Chambers of Peers and Dep- 
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uties; other deputations followed from Tari- 
ous public bodies, ^mong whom we perceived 
numbers of foreigner^, particularly Americans 
and Poles." These were succeeded by Chiefs 
de BattaiUon of the National Guards and the 
Line, and these again followed by other de* 
tachments of the National Guards and troops 
of the Line, headed by muffled drums and full 
military band ; two pieces of cannon, and a de- 
tachment of the 1st regiment of Artillery, with 
a numerous body of cavalry of the National 
Guards. Four of the royal carriages, three 
private ones of the General, followed by 
another regiment of Lancers, seven private 
carriages, and a body of Municipal Guards 
wound up the procession. 

The immense crowds, and the small space 
left for the military, occasioned considerable 
confusion previous to arriving at the church, 
for want of room the hearse being stopped on 
one occasion for more than a quarter' of an 
hour. The coffin was then taken into the 
church, and the funeral ceremony being per- 
formed, the procession again proceeded, and, 
notwithstanding the incalculable crowds as- 
sembled, with the most perfect order and regu- 
larity. 

All the Ministers (says the same paper) on 
'ng the Council held by the King on the 
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preceding d^j at the Tuileries, went in a body 
to make a visit of condolence to the family of 
General Lafayette. They were received by 
M. George Lafayette, and conducted by him 
to view the body. An immense number of 
persons of all classes, called in the course of 
the day and inscribed their names as partici- 
pators in the general grief. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the United 
States of America in Paris, ■ held on the 21st 
at the Hotel of the American Legation, to 
take into consideration the most appropriate 
manner of expressing their sorrow for the loss 
they and their country had sustained by the 
death of the great and good Lafayette. 
Thomas B. Barton, Esq. Charge d' Affaires of 
the United States, was called to the chair, and 
Dunscomb Bradford, Esq. American Consul, 
was appointed Secretary. The following reso- 
lutions were offered and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we have heard of the death 
of our illustrious fellow-citizen, the virtuous 
Lafayette, with feelings of the deepest sorrow, 
and regret — 

Resolved, That the citizens of the United 
States, now in Paris, will attend in a body the 
funeral of Lafayette, in testimony of the 
high respect they entertain for his exalted 
character, as the^ undeviating friend and dei 
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fender of the liberties of their country, and 
of those of the human race. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to address a letter of condolence to the family 
of Gen. Lafayette, expressive of their deep 
sympathy in the afflicting dispensation with 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to 
visit them. 

Resolved, That as a further testimony of 
their high admiration for the virtues and per* 
feet consistency of character of Lafayette, 
through a long life, and under the most ardu- 
ous circumstances, they will wear crape upon 
their left arm for three months. 

On the motion of Mr. Brooks, seconded by 
Mr. Adams, it was then 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing re- 
solutions be communicated by the Secretary 
of this meeting to the family of the illustrious 
deceased, and that the proceedings of the 
meeting be published. 

On motion of Mr. French, seconded by 
Mr. Blow, it was 

Resolved, That the United States, as far as 
they are represented at this meeting, each 
fiirnish a member to constitute the committee 
to address the letter of condolence to the fa- 
mily of General Lafayette: whereupon the 
following gentlemen, representing seventeen 
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States of the Union, were, on the motion of 
Jfr. Hayne, seconded by Alexander Clayton, 
Esq., U. S. N., named that committee : — 

Dr. Wood, of Maine. N. Niles, Esq., of Ver- 
mont. Charles Brooks, Esq., of Massachu- 
setts. J. Dennison, Esq. of Connecticut. Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Breevort, of New York. Philip 
Kearney, Esq., of New Jersey. Dr. A. B. 
Tucker, of Pennsylvania. Alex. Clayton, Esq., 
U. S. N., of Maryland. Rev. F. S. Mines, of Vir- 
ginia. Arthur P. Hayne, Esq., of South Caro- 
lina. Dr. L. A. Dugas, of Georgia. W. P. 
D'Arnsmont, Esq., of Indiana. Dr. A. P. El- 
ston, of Kentucky. J. S. Pomer, Esq., of Mis- 
sissippi, and D. Urquhart, Esq., of Louisiana. 
On the motion of Mh Townsend, Mr. Bar- 
ton and Mr. Bradford were ex officio placed 
on the Committee. After a short adjourn- 
ment, the Chairman, in the name of the Com- 
mittee, reported a letter of condolence to the 
family of General Lafayette, which was unan- 
imously adopted. On the motion of Mr. 
Hayne, seconded by Mr. Brooks, it was re- 
solved. That an eulogy on the illustrious char- 
acter of the revered Lafayette be delivered 
before the American citizens at Paris. On 
the motion of Mr. Brewster, seconded by Mr. 
Niles, it was also resolved. That five gentle- 
men be named by the Chair to constitute a 

22 
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Committee of Arrangements, to provide for the 
execution of the preceding resolution ; where- 
upon, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Niles, Mr. Athertbn, 
Mr. Brevoort, and Mr. Brooks, were named 
that Committee. It was then resolved. That 
the proceedings of this meeting be communi- 
cated by its Secretary to the Legation of the 
United States at iParis, with the request that 
they may be recorded on the books thereof — 
and the meeting adjourned. 

By these gentlemen provision was made for 
a suitable American Commemoration of the 
event which called them together; and the 
arrangements were subsequently carried into 
effect Of the impression produced in this 
country by the intelligence of the decease of 
Lafayette, it would be vain to attempt a de- 
scription ; and equally impracticable wpuld be 
the task of preserving, within the limits of thi^ 
Memoir, a record of the distinguished honoir 
paid to his memory, by processions, letters-, 
eulogies, and every form in which the vener: 
tion and regret of the people could be showi 
— ^in all parts of the now vast and populoi 
land of his adoption. It is proper, howev< 
to notice, that Congress being in session 
the arrival of the intelligence, measures W4 
promptly adopted by that body in unison wi 
the general sentiments of the American coj 
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munity. The hall of the two Houses were 
hung in black ; the members requested to 
wear crape ; the President invited to write a 
letter of condolence to the family of the illus- 
trious veteran ; and the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams appointed to deliver an address be- 
fore Congress, at its next session, on the life 
and character of the deceased. We shall 
conclude our volume with the following gen- 
eral orders by President Jackson: — 

" Washington, June 21, 1834. 

" Information having been received of the 
death of General Lafayette, the President 
considers it due to his own feelings, as well as 
to the character and services of that lamented 
man, to announce the event to the army and 
navy. 

" Lafayette was a citizen of France, but 
he was the distinguished fViend of the United 
States. In early life he embarked in that 
contest which secured freedom ' and independ- 
ence to our country. His services and sacri- 
fices constituted a part of our revolutionary 
history, and his memory will be second only 
to that of Washington in the hearts of the 
American people. In his ovm country, and in 
ours, he was the zealous and uniform friend 
and advocate of rational liberty. Consistent 
in hiiTprinciples and conduct, he never, <kiring 
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a long life, committed an act which exposed 
him to just accusation, or which will expose 
his memory to reproach. Living at a period 
of great excitement, and of moral and politi- 
cal revolutions, engaged in many of the im- 
portant events which fixed the attention of the 
world, and invited to guide the destinies of/ 
France at two of the most momentous eras of her 
history, his political integrity and personal dis- 
interestedness have not been called in ques- 
tion. Happy in such a life, he has been happy 
in his death. He has been taken from the 
theatre of action with faculties unimpaired, 
with a reputation unquestioned, and an object 
of veneration wherever civilization and the 
rights of man have extended : and mourning 
as we may and must his departure, let us re- 
joice that this associate of Washington has 
gone, as we humbly hope, to join his illustri- 
ous commander, in the fulness of days and 
honor. He came in his youth to defend our 
country. He came in the maturity of his age 
to witness her growth in all the elements of 
prosperity. And while witnessing these, he 
received those testimonials of national grati- 
tude, which proved how strong was his hold 
upon the affections of the American People. 
" One melancholy duty remains to be per- 
f6rmed. The last Major General of the rey 
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volationary army has died. Himself a young 
and humble participator in the struggles of 
that period, the President feels called on^ as 
well by personal as public considerations to 
direct, that appropriate honors be paid to the 
memory of this distinguished Patriot and Sol- 
dier. He therefore orders that the same hon- 
ors be rendered upon this occasion, at the dif- 
ferent military and naval stations as were ob- 
served upon the decease of Washington, the 
Father of his Country and his contemporary 
in arms. 

'' In ordering this homage to be paid to the 
memory of one so eminent in the field, so wise 
in council, so endeared in private life, and so 
well and favorably known to both hemispheres, 
the President feels assured that he is antici- 
pating the sentiments not of the array and 
navy only, but of the whole American peo- 
ple." 

22* 
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XFrom the Philafldpliia Commercial Herald.] 

As every tbiog which relates to Lafatettb is 
interesting to Americans, we have copied the fol- 
lowing article without knowing where it originated. 
As dear as he was to this country, that country was 
no less dear to him ; and aAer serving her through 
her great struggle for her national independence, his 
devotion to the land he had been instrumental in 
freeing from fbreign bondage, was so strong, that the 

» 

«arth in which his remains were to be sepulchered, 
he took himself from this country to his own ; and 
now, though in the heart of a foreign land, his body 
rests in American earth. 

lafayette's Grave, Where rest the immortal re- 
mains of Lafayette ? He is interred in the garden of 
the house No. 15, of the street of Pictus. This 
house is occupied as a Young Ladies Boarding School, 
under the direction of the Ladies of St. Sacrament. 
To reach the place where repose the remains, of La- 
fayette, it is necessary to traverse a large yard, then 
enter a vast enclosure, bordered on the southern side 
by a beautiful avenue of lindens (tilleuls.) Then 
follow this shaded alley untiJ, near its extremity, you 
turn into another enclosure more narrow, which leads 
you to the gate of the Cemetery of Pictus. This 
Cemetery is 10 metres (32 8-10 English feet) wide. 
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and 50 metres (164 feet English) in length. An alley 
separates it into two parts, and each part is divided 
into one hundred sepulchres, belonging to as many 
families. In this Cemetery are some beautifal monu- 
ments. The sepulchre of the Lafayette family, 
which is tile most simple, is also the last at the bot- 
tom of the Cemetery, in the angle formed by the 
junction of the walls to the south. Two extremely 
modest grave stones may be remarked. The first on 
which there is no inscription, covers the ashes of 
Madame Lafayetto, and under the second reposes 
Virginia Lafayette, daughter of the General, and who 
died the wife of M. Layst^ie Dusailant, as is shown 
by the inscription. The body of the General has 
been interred by the side of Madame Lafayette. A 
small hillock of earth newly dressed, and of a cer- 
tain color, indicates that.it is there where reposes all 
that now remains to us of that venerable citizen that 
France (the world) has lost. The earth which forms 
the hillock was brought from America. 

Since the preparation of the greater part of the 
preceding volume for the press, there have appeared ' 
in the JVew York Star a series of letters, transmitted 
for that paper from Paris, and written by Professor 
CtoquET, a distinguished surgeon of the metropoliA, 
and one of the most intimate acquaintances of La- 
fayette. We have made extracts below, of some of 
those interesting passages which throw light upon 
points less amply illustrated in the preceding pages. 
Of Lafayette's personal habits he speaks thus : — 

"He was tall and well proportioned — ^fbll, bnt 
without fatness. His head was rather large ; his &ce 
oval and regular ; his forehead high and open. His 
eyes of a grayish bine, large, somewhat prominent^ 
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and surmounted by faintly pencilled eyebrows, 
beamed with a mingled expression of goodness and 
intelligence. His nose was aquiline ; his mouth, 
good-sized and naturally smiling, was seldom opened 
but to utter kind and gracious things. His com- 
plexion was clear; his cheeks lightly colored ; and 
at the age of seventy-seven not a wrinkle furrowed 
his countenance, remarkable for its general expression 
of frankness and candor. 

*^ Possessing a strong and vigorous constitution that 
had acquired but slowly its full development, La- 
fayette, notwithstanding his advanced age — notwith- 
standing tlie vicissitudes of a life passed in the midst 
of political commotions, and the privations and suf- 
ferings of a long captivity, — enjoyed the perfect use 
of his intellectual faculties, and was gifled with a 
moral energy which elevated him above those cir- 
cumstances that bend down and overwhelm most 
men. During the latter years of his life, his health 
may be said to have been good. He was seldom 
troubled by slight indisposition, or by any access of 
gout, which first attacked him some years ago. 
Whenever he was forced to resort to the use of med- 
icine, my friend. Professor -; , attended him as a 

physician, and myself as surgeon. 

*^ His sight remained excellent to the last ; but his 
hearing had for somo time lost a little of its acute- 
aess, as was particularly apparent during indisposi- 
tion. Lafayette was endowed both physically and 
morally with a lively sensibility, and usually gave 
free vent to his agreeable impressions. Over those 
on the contrary, of a sad or painful character, he ex- 
ercised great control, confining them to his own 
bosom, from the delicate wish to spare his friends 
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the exhibitions of his sorrows or his sufferings. His 
physiognomy was habitually calm , but reflected faith- 
fully the affections of his soul, yielding to the influ- 
ence rather of the sentiments than of the sensations . 
he experienced; hope and joy, pity or gratitude, 
tenderness or severity, by turns, were depicted in his 
eyes, or enlivened the other features of his counte- 
nance. 

<< His mien was dignified and nohle ; but his gait 
had lost a part of its elasticity since the severe acci- 
dents he had experienced iu 1803, while under treat- 
ment for a fracture of the left thigh. In walking, 
he was obliged to lean on his cane ; and in sitting 
down, to use much caution, on account of stiffness 
in the articulation of the hip. His other movements 
were characterized by harmony , and though his fin- 
gers had but little pliancy, his gestures were grace- 
ful — rarely sudden or violent, even during animated 
convdrsation. His voice was grave, but gentle and 
agreeable, or loud and powerful according to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was speaking. If the sub- 
ject of conversation were amusing, he made no effort 
to repress his hearty gaiety, but neve^ permitted it to 
degenerate into noisy laughter. He lived with great 
temperance and sobriety ; and I have no doubt that 
to this regularity of life should be attributed his free- 
dom from the infirmities of old age. 

" The dress of Lafayette was simple and free from 
all research. Clad usually in a long gray or dark- 
colored surtout, and wearing a hat of the ordinary 
shape, his apparel was completed by pantaloons and 
gaiters, as is represented in the full length portrait 
taken of him by Mr. Scheffer, his firiend and painter, 
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■ome yean ago, — ^the rei^mbloDce of which is in 
every respect perfect. 

'' His love of cleaDliness was remarkable , and 
might be termed minute— accordingly [Bastin, hi& 
valet-de-chambre, who had been a long time in his 
service, and seldom if ever quitted him, was for him 
an indispensable personage. He was familiar with 
all the habits of the General, and in some sort antici- 
pated all his wants. 

" In his latter years Lafayette led a quiet and very 
regular life, giving to each instant its allotted employ- 
ment. His recreation he sought in the bosom of his 
family, and in the intimacy of his friends, consecrat- 
ing to them the moments that were not devoted to 
his legislative duties, or to his extensive correspond- 
ence. He considered time as the riches of which it 
is our duty to make the best use. ' We have no right ^ 
was he wont to say, * to Jpst it ourselves ^ and stilX less 
to cause the loss of it to others f and if he were not 
always as exact in keeping his appointments as could , 
have been wished, we should attribute his want of 
punctuality to the multiplicity of his engagements — 
to his mental preoccupation, and to certain fits of 
abstraction, to which he was at times slightly subject. 

<' I never saw him take part in any of the games 
which are resorted to for amusement, or as is com* 
monly said, to kill time. Of the country he was ex- 
tremely fond ; and he was in the habit, as soon as 
his duties or his business permitted him to quit Paris, 
of retiring to La Grange, where he truly led the life 
of a patriarch. * * * * 

'^ The simplicity of his speeches and their plainness 
rendered them universally intelligible. Happening 
to be one day in a public place, I overheard the re- 
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marks of several workmen, who were reading to- 
gether a newspaper, and commenting its articles in 
rude but expressive terms—" Luckily there^s a fellow, 
at last J ' said the reader, in alluding to Lafayette, 
" who speaks French ; his meaning is plain and we 
can understand it." 

" When Lafayette found it necessary to ask for in- 
formation, or to call for explanations, he stated his 
questions in a clear and precise manner, and listened 
with attention and kindness to the replies, displaying 
a politeness and perfect delicacy that plnced entirely 
at their ease the persons who were speaking to him. 

*' He was as familiar with the English language as 
with the French. He wrote with astonishing fa- 
cility. The choicest terms and the happiest expres- 
sions flowed naturally from his pen. His style was 
distinguished alike for its elevation and its simplicity. 
His handwriting was small and well traced, yet 
somewhat difficult to read, though not scrawling. 
His letters seldom present any erasures. 

« « * « « 

"After the Revolution of 1830, by naming me sur- 
geon of the general staff of the National Guard, he 
aflbrded mo an opportunity to witness the incon- 
ceivable activity he displayed when the occasion 
required. He attended to the formation of the le- 
gions, received the deputations of Paris and the de- 
partments, read the petitions that were presented, 
listened to the reclamations that were made, decided 
all disputes, nominated to the various offices and 
grades, visited the wounded in the hospitals and 
ambulances, and, mounted on horseback, bore up 
with the fatigue of those long reviews of the National 
Guard, when its battalions, with colors unfurled, de- 
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filed past l|im to cry, ten thousand times repeated, of 
' Long live Lafayette !' at this period, in a word, he 
attended to every thing, yet his health was not af- 
fected. • » • # # 

** It would be difficult to carry patience and resig- 
nation farther than did Lafayette, when circum- 
stances rendered it necessary. During his last 
illness, he recounted to us the treatment he had un- 
dergone in 1803, for a fracture of ^he thigh, caused 
^ by his falling at full length on a slippery pavement. 
Deschamps and Boyer had been called in to give 
him their attendance. . The fractured limb was in- 
closed in an apparatus for continual extension ; and 
as Lafayette had promised his surgeons to support 
the pain patiently as long as they should think 
proper, he uttered not a single complaint for the 
fifteen or twenty days that the first application of the 
apparatus lasted. Upon its being removed, his sur- 
geons could not dissemble their feelings on seeing 
the frightful disorder which the extending ligatures 
had caused. Deschamps turned pale — Boyer stood 
thunderstruck. By their pressure, the upper liga- 
tures had cut deeply the inner muscles of the thigh, 
and laid bare the femoral artery ; the lower ligatures, 
acting with no less violence, had determined the 
mortification of the skin upon the back of the foot, 
,^ and uncovered the extensor tendons of the toes. The ' 
stoical fortitude of Lafayette had really baffled the 
vigilance of his surgeons. He took long to recover 
from these lamentable accidents, which were fol- 
lowed by a nearly total anchylosis of the articulation 
of the hips, and a lameness that, together with the 
deep scars, bore ample testimony of the truth of what 
he related to ua. * • • • 

23 
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" When any thing particularly vexed Jiim, he ex- 
perienced a slight contraction of the forehead and 
eyebrows, became taciturn, and an expression of sad* 
ness clouded his features; but these moments of irri- 
tation rather than of bad humor, lasted but a little 
while, and his physiogdomy soon resumed its seren- 
ity. — One day a friend of his emitted opinions which 
he repelled as completely opposed to his principles. 
The only expression he gave to his dissatisfaction 
was : ' WtUf well ! he ktis not got common sense,* 
He pronounced tjiese words in a lou4 &nd evidently 
agitated voice. * * ^ » 

" Lafayette prized reputation, glory, fame ; but 
attached no value to the power which usually accom- 
panies the possession of such advantages. He was 
asked one day, whom he thought to be. the greatest 
Qian of the age : — ^/n my opinion,* replied he, * Gen- 
eral Washington ; for. I consider him the most virtu-, 
ous: # # # # * 

** Perfectly master of his own impressions, he 
seemed not to share those of others, when his posi- 
tion was such as to lead him to regard their display 
as improper. Some years ago, he accompanied his 
son, and his friend, Mr. Chatelain, to preside at the 
distribution of premiums in the Lancaster school of a 
village. The mayor, in a set speech, which he had 
composed chiefly in praise of the protector of the 
school, employed many inflated expressions that 
excited the merriment of his auditory. As long as 
the discourse lasted, Lafayette, who occupied the 
place of honor, remained perfectly tranquil, without 
even smiling ; only by an occasional gesture and a 
significant look, he restrained the. hilarity of the as- 
sembly, and, in compassion for the poor orator who 
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was doing his best, preyented it from bunting into 
open laughter. He ^would have reproached himself, 
had he been capable of contribating to give the poor 
mayor pain. 

''The happioesfl he experienced in doing good 
prevented his refusing the services asked of him: 
and in reality it was conferring on him a favor. 

** During his last illness, he gave me some letters 
of recommendation for Dr. Delacour, who was going 
to settle in New Orleans. ' Prevail upon your friend 
to call and see me,* said he, in delivering me the 
letters, * 1 wiU point out to him the precautions rtecst- 
sary to take for his health in a country which has been 
so fatal to a great number of Europeans; it were 
lamentable that a man who is about to consecrate him* 
self to the service of humanity, should perish a victim 
to his zeal and devotion,* 

'' The manner in which his letters of recommen- 
dation were received by the persons to whom they 
were addressed is well known. 

*^ Some years ago, one of my friends happening in 
a foreign country, showed to an eminent personage, 
invested with the confidence of an absolute monarch, 
a letter of Lafayette. At the sight of this letter, the 
powerful functionary, as if electrified, suddenly rose 
in sign of honor and respect, and requested my 
friend as a particular favor to give him a fragment 
of it. 

'' Nothing better paints his gratitude for the most 
trifling services, than the following fact : during his 
last illness, when his situation had become snffi- 
ciently aggravated to make us deem it necessary fbr 
one of our number to continue with him, his fon 
informed him that Dr. Girou would set up with him ; 

24 
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' / am sorry for the trouhh you are going to take/ 
8ai4 be to my brother physician, in a grateful tone, 
* and I know not how I can ever repay you for it.* 
Upon Dr. Girou's replying that he would cede to no 
one the performance of so agreeable a duty, he afiec- 
tionately squeezed the doctor's hand, and saidtohirai 
with his eyes moistened with tears, and in an agi- 
tated voice, — ' How does your father dof I am very 
sensible of the good opinion he has of me : he sure to 
tell him so in your letters* He felt that what flatters 
the most an affectionate son is the interest shows for 
Jiis fatlter. #«»«■« 

'* He never alluded but with tenderness and respect 
to the relatives he had lost while he was young. In 
his children he cherished the memory of their mother 
whom be had fondly loved, and of whom he never 
spoke but with visible emotion. One day during bis 
last illness,.! surprised him kissing her portrait, which 
he always wore suspended around his neck in asmeill 
gold medallion. « » » » 

" After the Revolution of July, he gave multiplied 
proofi of his active friendship for many of the 
wounded. 

'^Mr. Levasseur accompanied Lafayette during his 
last voyage to America. In the Revolution of 1830, 
this brave young man, at the attack of the Louvre, 
had his foot pierced by a ball, which fractured the 
bones of the tarsus ; the most alarming symptoms ap« 
peared, and the life of the patient was in imminent 
danger for twenty-five or thirty days which they 
lasted. Lafayette came to see his young friend in 
the narrow garret to which he had^been^transported 
after the combat, and the air of which, heated by the 
rays of a burning san, scarcely 'permitted respiration. 
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He consoled his aged father by keeping alive his 
hopes. It was a heart rending sight to see this gray- 
headed old man, whom de^th had spared on many 
a battle-field, throw himself at our. feet, and with up- 
lifled hands beseech us, in a tone of despair, to pre- 
serve the days of his unfortunate son. I had the 
happiness to see him restored to health and to his 
country. He is at present Consul for France at 
Trieste. • # « * » 

** In many instances, his good sense enabled him 
to foresee the issue of public events. In the month 
of May, 1830, s\a American, Mr. Mason, I believe, 
gave a ball at Paris, at which were Lafayette and 
his family. 'Come and talk with me,'. said he to 
Mr. Lethiere and Mademoiselle d'Hervilly, who 
were also present. Having traversed the rooms in 
which there was dancing, they went and seated 
themselves at a distance from the noise. They con- 
versed for a long time on politics, with the freedom 
of persons who mutually love each other, and have 
the same opinions. Lafayette spoke much of the 
blind perversity of the Bourbons, and predicted what 
has since come to pa^s. He put an end to this in- 
teresting conversation by the following remark : — 
*What can you expect? They are three centuries 
behind the age; they are fools. Charles X. will 
have himself driven away, and yet with a little good 
sense, he might have been as happy as a mouse in a 
pie.' 

"Lafiiyette was far from sharing the opinion of 
certain writers who pretend that instruction is more 
fitted to corrupt than to purify the morals of a nation ', 
to prove to it a source of calamity rather than of 
happiness. He always showed himself, accordingly, 
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a zealous partisan of primary instruction, and would 
have desired to see the moral and political education 
of the people more attended to, in order that all 
closes might become enlightened men and good citi^ 
zens. He believed that knowledge was the grand 
social guarantee which alone can prevent, in a con- 
stitutional government, one branch of the authority 
from encroaching on the others ; he thought that in 
every well regulated community, each of its members 
should receive an education that pointed out to him 
between his duties and his rights, the path he was to 
follow, and that such an education was much more 
efficient in preventing troubles, than the law in re- 
pressing them. 

" In the opinion of Lafayette, a good education 
was the best inheritance that parents could transmit 
to their children, and that they should spare no sacrifi- 
ces to secure to them this imperishable wealth which 
could not but prosper with time, both for their own 
happiness and for that of, others. Commanities, he 
thought, should do the same for each of their mem> 
bens. Instruction makes them better men by vivi- 
fying in them the love of study and of labor — by giv- 
ing their minds a good direction, and checking their 
tendency to evil. 

''Ho was much grieved, during his illness, at 
learning that the law against associations had passed 
the Chamber of Deputies. He pitied, in particular, 
the poor workmen, who were thus going to be de- 
prived of the instruction which was given to them to 
improve their condition. 

** He entertained a marked esteem for laboring 
people, whatever might have been their social con- 
dition in other respects. He thought that indaatry 
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could never be too much encouraged and honored. 
When I announced to^him the death of his surgeon- 
dentist, Mr. Lemaire, afler expressing to me his re- 
grets at this event, he added : — ' He was a man of 
great skill, whom I regret still more for his excellent 
qualities than for the services he rendered me. For 
his professional talent, he was indebted but to him- 
self, to his' labor and his perseverance. He was, in 
a word, a self-made man.' 

*' He treated his domestics with a kindness that 
won him their hearts ; these good fellows were, in 
consequence, wholly devoted to him, and served him 
with a zeal that he had no need of stimulating. 
These sentiments of benevolence were innate in 
Lafayette, -as may be inferred from the following an- 
ecdote : — I 

" Shortly before the Revolution of 1789, Lafayette 
woM walking in the great gallery of the castle of 
Chavagnac with a ilobleman of the neighbourhood, 
and conversing ^ith him upon the future emancipa- 
tion of the people of Anvergne, when their discus-, 
sion was interrupted by the arrival of some peasants 
from his farm, who came to offer him some cheeses, 
which they presented to him on bended knee, and in 
an attitude of submission and great respect. ' See,' 
said the nobleman, ' how well these peasants are fitted 
to receive your evumdpationy for which they care 
mighty little.' 'Well, well,* replied Lafayette, 'yet a 
few years and we shall see which of us two is right.' 
Some years afterwards the Revolution broke out; 
seignorial rights were abolished,, and the nobleman 
obliged to escape by flight from the fury of the peas- 
antry, who continued to respect Lafayette, who had 
always treated them as a father rather than as their 
lord. 

2S 
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" He thought that our studies should be eepeeialJy 
directed to objects of utility. Having subscribed to 
my works on anatomy, he sometimes desired to have 
an explanation of the plates, and expressed regret at 
not having studied this science, whose elements, in 
his opinion, ought to be included in a liberal educa* 
tion. He used to avow that it would have been 
more useful to him than, for instance, the science of 
heraldry, which he had been made ta learn, and to 
wonder that in our colleges young men were taught 
the course of a river in Mexico or the Indies, w-hile 
their teachers neglected to instruct them in a knowU 
edge of themselves, by giving them elementary no- 
tions of their individual organization, and of the ac- 
tion of their functions. One day, indeed,> he solic- 
ited me to publish a summary of this science for the 
use of schools of instruction. To labor was, in the 
opinion of Lafayette, the duty of man when livipg 
in society. By our labor alone can we discharge our 
debts to the community, and render back to it what 
wc borrowed wheh unable to aidxiurselves, andwhai 
it continues to afford us during the rest of our life. 
Every man ought to employ his faculties, his physical 
and mental powers, his learning and his industry, to 
promote the welfare, the comforts, or the pleasures 
of society at large ; for the latter, when reposing from 
labor, has need of pleasure and recreation. Amuse* 
ments are necessary to health -, but they should b« 
pure, in order not. to corrupt it, and be confined to 
refreshing- it, without diverting it fifom labof. It is 
in this sense that we ought to construe the utility of 
those persons whose only occupation is to minister 
to the pleasures and diversion of society. 

" The most useful, and, coosequently, the most e»- 
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timable men, are such as, borrowing the least from 
society, render it in return the greatest number of 
services. 

" It is labor alone that hastens the true progress of 
civilization. Man should labor, when he has it in 
his powe^, not only for himself tjpd his conteriipora- 
ries, but also for future generations. He should be« 
queath to them in an improved condition the inheri- 
tance which he has received from the generations to 
which he succeeds, and of which he has* but a life- 
possession. What should we indeed be had pre* 
ceding ages left nothing behind them ? Have we no 
gratitude, no admiration for the memory of men 
whose labors have improved our social condition? 
Why should the races which are to follow us have 
no claims upon our solicitude y does not a father 
provide for the future wants of his children ? Why 
should the hard-working man — the true philanthro- 
pist, who looks beyond this short life, abstain from 
the pleasure of thinking that one day, perhaps, his 
fellow men will bless his memory when profiting by 
bis labors, or admiring the creations of his genius. 

" Lafayette contracted no engagements except ailer 
mature reflection, bu( his word once given, he' never 
broke it. His decisions, in general, emanated from 
himself, and were seldom or never biassed by the 
counsels or opinions of others. 

" He was very scrupulous with respect to probity 
and honor in public matters. He prized reason 
and good sense more than talents, and preferred in 
politics what was solid and useful, to what was 
merely brilliant or destined only to have a fleeting 

glory- 

*^ There was never n, man whose ambition to pro- 
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mote the welfare of the public was more free irom 
all those shades of personal ambition that ordinarily 
torment mankind. He only aspired to contnbute to 
the happiness of humanity. Entering the Revolution 
without cupidity, and without even resorting to in- 
trigue, he wished only to be a good citizen and a 
•oldier of liberty, if it had been necessary to fight in 
her cause. 

'^ Convinced of the correctness of his principles, 
he adhered to them with rare perseverance during 
.his long and glorious career. In the midst of an age 
so subject to stirring changes and total revolutions, 
ihis immutability imparted to his character a coloring 
of an antique grandeur to which but few men may 
pretend to lay claim." 



THE END. 
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